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HE sensations based on the Panama Scandals multiply in 
Paris. The Government, alarmed by the tone of the public 
mind, and by the narrowness of its majority against investing 
the Panama Committee with judicial powers, has taken the 
matter into its own hands. On Monday it ordered the arrest 
of the more prominent directors of the Canal Company, 
including M. Charles de Lesseps ; and on Tuesday it demanded 
from the two Chambers permission to arrest ten Deputies and 
Senators, the principal being M. Rouvier—said to have re- 
ceived on one occasion £3,600—on charges of receiving bribes 
to give their votes corruptly. Cheques or counterfoils can be 
produced against all the accused, annotated by Baron Reinach ; 
but, of course, they may be able to show there was good 
reason for receiving them. One, indeed, M. Jules Roche, denies 
absolutely that the initials given refer to him, or that he 
ever had any transaction, bad or good, with the Panama 
Canal Company. Neither the Senate nor the Chamber at- 
tempted to resist the demand for permission to arrest, but in 
the latter, M. Rouvier tried hard to defend himself. As, how- 
ever, he only pleaded that he had received money from 
“financial friends ” to supplement the Secret Service Fund, 
and had expended it for purposes unspecified, and that all 
politicians did the same, his defence was received in silence. 
It is believed that, as evidence accumulates from the papers 
now being seized in every direction, many more arrests will be 
made, but as yet the only clear case is that of the late 
M. Barbe, Minister of Agriculture. A note has been found 
in which he acknowledges the receipt of £18,000 “for the 
Panama affair.” 


The evidence, however. of M. Andrieux, formerly Prefect of 
Policein Paris, whether it is confirmed or not, will enormously 
increase the agitation. He is believed to be venomous, but 
trustworthy, and he produced a photograph of a memorandum 
in the hands of M. Cornelius Herz, written or authorised by 
Baron Reinach, according to which all the incriminated are 
guilty, with M. Floquet besides, who, it is alleged, received 
£10,000, but whose case stands separate. There is secondary 
evidence alleged against most of the others—viz., the names 
of the clerks, or servants, who cashed the cheques for them, but 
this does not exist in the case of M. Floquet. He utterly 
denies the charge, affirming, in contradiction to M. Rouvier, 
that no money from the Panama Canal ever swelled the Secret 
Service Fund, and that this fund has always been in proper 
order and unexhausted, a fact provable out of the State 
accounts. M. Andrieux, also, is evidently puzzled about the 
sums paid to M. Floquet, and more than hints that Baron 
Reinach received and pocketed this money, giving as his 
excuse to the Directors the necessity of bribing M. Floquet. 
M. Andrieux adds that M. Arton distributed £54,000 among 


one hundred and four Deputies whom he can name, and that | 





It is certain that many eminent Frenchmen, and some 
foreign observers of experience, regard the situation as fraught 
with immediate danger, and, no doubt, anything may happen 
with Paris in such a mood. The rumours, however, of 
Prince Victor Bonaparte making secret visits to Paris, of a 
Monarchical plot to overthrow the Republic, and of the 
intention of certain Republicans to proclaim a “ Consular 
Republic ”—that is, a Republic on the American plan, with an 
independent executive—may be dismissed as baseless or pre- 
mature. So longas M. Carnot sits firm, and is not attacked by 
the evidence, a popular movement is very nearly impossible. 
The soldiers would not be onits side. If, however, he resigns 
or falls or dies, the danger will be very great and imminent. 
Even then, however, the probability is that revolution in the 
strict sense will be avoided, that a “ Revision of the Constitu- 
tion” would be effected in a few hours, and that the Republic 
would emerge reconstituted in the American form. That has 
a great attraction for all the Right, and for all those moderate 
men who dread nothing so much as the caprices, the vacilla- 
tions, and the corruption of the Chamber. At present, how- 
ever, M. Carnot sits safe. 


Sir E. J. Reed has got a large majority of his Cardiff con- 
stituents to endorse his letter to the Chairman of the Liberal 
Association there, and he evidently holds that he has secured 
the gratitude of the moderate English Home-rulers by striking 
a blow against the Parnellites and the attitude assumed by 
Mr. John Redmond. The awkwardness of the position, how- 
ever, for the Moderates, and also for the Government if, as 
seems to be supposed, they are contemplating a Bill with 
which the “ gas-and-water” men will be content, is this: that 
Mr. Justin MacCarthy and Mr. T. P. O’Connor have, in the 
most formal manner, identified their own position with that 
of the Parnellites,—Mr. Justin MacCarthy within even the 
last few days. If there be any prospect of a proposal which 
would amount at most to a glorified County Council in Ireland, 
the Government could only hope to carry it through the House 
of Commons by the aid of converted Conservative or Liberal 
Unionist votes, for even the Anti-Parnellites are much too 
deeply pledged against such a measure, to give it their sup- 
port; and besides, it would be altogether too absurd to 
force upon Ireland an extension of liberties which both the 
Parnellite and Anti-Parnellite leaders agreed in repudiating. 
At the meeting of Cardiff Liberals on Tuesday night, Sir 
Edward Reed’s triumph was complete, while his Irish oppo- 
nents appeared to have no substantial influence in the 
constituency. Even in Wales, there is evidently a certain 
irritation against the Irish pretensions. It is Mr. Gladstone 
alone who has made the Irish demands formidable. 





Mr. Gladstone has gone to Biarritz for three weeks at least. 
Ministers have dispersed to all parts of the Kingdom, and 
no more Cabinets will be held till the middle of January. Itis 
evidently believed by those who have the best means of knowing, 
that the chief measure of the next Session has not as yet been 
laid before the Cabinet as a whole,—indeed, the Committee of 
the Cabinet have not, as yet, it is said, put it into its final 
shape. Whether that be so or not, it is certain that the secret 
as to its general drift has been really kept, and that no one 
outside the Cabinet,—perhaps even no one outside the Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet appointed to draw it up—knows even 
its general outline. That seems to have irritated con- 
siderably many of our contemporaries, but we do not under- 
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stand why,—unless purely on the ground that it would be much 
pleasanter for journalists to have something authentic to 
write about. But then, Governments are not chosen for the 
purpose of providing journalists with interesting matter. 


We confess we did not believe the story that some of 
the strikers at Messrs. Carnegie’s Homestead Mills had 
endeavoured to poison the non-Unionists. The devotees, we 
thought, of the new gospel of Labour are capable of violence 
even to the shedding of blood, but they are not capable of so 
dastardly a crime as poisoning the food of their “ brothers” 
merely because, rather than be hungry, they accept lower 
wages. The evidence, however, accumulates. Patrick Gal- 
lagher, the cook who originally revealed the plot, and his 
assistant, Davidson, have been arrested, and the Coroner 
has ordered the bodies of all who have recently died 
at the mills to be exhumed and examined. Mr. Christie, 
an official of the Carnegie Company, affirms that the 
practice was carried on on a great scale, that thirty- 
two men have died, and that two thousand more have 
sickened, some of whom will give evidence at the inquest. 
The poison employed is supposed to have been arsenic; but 

_ there is a suspicion in some cases of the use of croton-oil, 
which the poisoners probably fancied would produce illness and 
excessive weakness, but not death. Another case of the same 
practice has been discovered in West Virginia. We do not 
know that poison is worse morally than dynamite ; but its use 
always suggests a meaner and more devilish kind of hate. 
Clearly the Unionists and Free Labourers hate one another 
more than nations at war do, for the latter always avoid the 
use of poison. And yet we are told that in the industrial 
millennium which is coming, war will be extinct, and all man- 
kind will love one another ! 

The Report of the Committee which agreed to inquire into 
the expenditure of the money received by ‘‘ General” Booth for 
his “ Darkest England ” experiment has been published. The 
Committee, which secured Sir Henry James as Chairman, 
entirely exonerate the “General” and his family from pro- 
fiting by the subscriptions, but report that he is £60,000 in 
debt for the experiment, on which £216,000 has been already 
spent. On the other hand, the “General” has set up in 
London shelters which can accommodate 4,020 men nightly, 
and 762 women; has established factories, chiefly for making 
firewood, which employ between 400 aud 500 men on an 
average; and has set up a Labour Registry, which is found 
useful. He has also established a farm-colony in Essex with all 
needful buildings, and a railway, and there 800 “ rescued ” 
persons have been more or less successfully trained to labour. 
The Over-sea Colony is not yet started, but a reserve of £24,000 
is retained on its behalf. We have said enough on the subject 
elsewhere, but may remark briefly here that while the Com- 
mittee report favourably on “ General” Booth’s character, they 
pass no opinion on his judgment, and reserve all estimate as 
to the success of his scheme until more time has elapsed, the 
first cost of the land, buildings, c., disturbing all calcula- 
tions. The impression left on our minds by the Report is 
that “ General” Booth is an excellent person of great energy, 
who has some ability for controlling men, but who dashes at 
his benevolent ends in a very reckless fashion. The money 
spent would have found pensions of £20 a year for a thousand 
poor people over sixty, the “rescue” from poverty lasting 
their whole lives. 


The great jewel robberies have begun again. On Sunday 
night Leigh Court, near Bristol, the residence of Lady Miles, 
was entered by adroit burglars, who found a safe, in which 
jewels were stored to the value of £30,000, wide open. The 
family were all downstairs at dinner, and it is thought that 
the burglars, knowing that, boldly entered the house, ascended 
to the bedrooms, and safely departed with their plunder. It 
seems pretty clear, if the story is true, that they must have 
had a confederate within the house, or they could never have 
acted with such decision or have expected to find the safe 
left open. A well-made safe should take hours to cut open, and 
should shut itself. Nothing, however, can cure the owners of 
jewellery of their carelessness. They would be frightened to 
death at the idea of leaving £30,000 in coin or notes in an open 
drawer, but they will leave that sum in diamonds ona dressing- 
table, or in a safe to which there are two sets of keys. We 


essential to civilisation that loose property in a hon 
be safe; but we will say that, in leaving her strono 
she most unfairly increased the responsibilities b 
servants and the police. 
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The Blenheim orchids, a splendid collection 
the late Duke of Marlborough, are for sale, and ¢ 
prices do not indicate any mania, they far exceed th 
paid for any book not valued for its rarity. One specim, 
for example, fetched forty-five guineas. The fancy for thi 
plant, like the fancy of two centuries ago for tulips, appears ra 
be principally due to the spirit of competition. The in 
can, as it were, win a race by producing rare specimens me 
consequently feels a pride in himself rather than his dhn 
which he will gratify at any expense. As in the case of taline 
the rarest orchids are seldom the most beautiful, having ae 
artificial, and, occasionally, even an uncanny, look about them 
as if they were creations of man and not of Nature, Gar. 
dening is the most innocent of the expensive tastes, but half 
the money spent on orchids would have introduced a dozen 
new and beautiful flowers from American uplands. The man 
who really benefited our flower scenery was the man who made 
the rhododendron a common object. 
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We deeply regret to see that the Head-masters, in theip 
annual Conference, passed on Thursday a resolution favouring 
the reservation of scholarships to the sons of those who need 
such pecuniary help. All may compete for them, but only the 
poor are to get them. That is one of the worst consequencss 
we have yet seen of that wave of pity for poverty which is just 
now passing over England. The effect of the resolution ig to 
make of a scholarship an alms, and plant on its receiver q 
social stigma which will make him what a “sizar” used to be 
in Cambridge. The sense of the equality of classes, which jg 
one source of the educational influence of our great schools, 
will be at once destroyed. It seems to be imagined that 
the children of well-to-do parents will still compete; but if 
they do, that will only deepen the social stigma on the others, 
who will receive the scholarships while clearly not deserving 
them. Asa matter of fact, however, the rich will draw back, 
the whole character of a healthy English lad being opposed 
to his sharing in a mere farce. Who competes willingly for 
anything, when the distribution of prizes is, as he knows, pre. 
arranged to his disadvantage? If the scholarships are too 
few, let the Head-masters appeal for more, and let the billion. 
aires contribute another £50,000 a year. 


Colonel Saunderson, speaking at Lurgan on Monday, 
described the Session of Parliament which is going to open at 
the end of next month as probably the most important which 
this century has seen (Colonel Saunderson, of course, excepts 
the Session in which the Act of Union was passed). The whole 
theme of his speech was the evidence given in Meath of the 
high-handed action of Bishop Nulty and his priests in 
carrying the Anti-Parnellite against the Parnellite candi- 
dates ; and the inference he drew was that if a Home-rule Bill 
was passed, the Protestants would be trodden down under the 
heels of the Roman Catholics. To our mind, the danger of 
civil war is still greater. We cannot conceive the Ulster 
Protestants submitting to be trodden down by the Roman 
Catholics, nor can we conceive that England would tolerate 
the intervention of the British Army to compel their submis- 
sion. Moreover, we are quite sure that if the four provinces 
should gain separate political organisations, there would be 
quite as much danger of the Roman Catholics being trodden 
down under the heels of the Protestants in Ulster, as there 
would be of the converse operation in the other three pro- 
vinces. The reasonable inference is that the Government of 
the United Kingdom ought to uphold the present system, and 
prevent either catastrophe as it is prevented now. 


A curious correspondence is published in Tuesday’s Times 
concerning the Walsall Election petition. A suggestion 
appears to have been made to the unseated Member that if 
he could only arrange to let the Gladstonian candidate have 
a “ walk-over,” he would not be asked for costs in connection 
with the petition. This proposal was indignantly rejected by 
Mr. James, who declared that he was asked to “ sell the con- 





will not say Lady Miles deserved to lose her jewels, for it is 


stituency.” On the other side, it was represented as a pect- 
liarly magnanimous proposal; the magnanimity apparently 
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n the wish to consult the unseated Member’s 
nvenience at the cost of the political convictions 
Unionists. On Wednesday, however, a letter was pub- 

ae the Times by Mr. William Woodings, Assistant- 
_ to the Liberal Central Association, stating that 
telat in Walsall had resulted in eliciting that no 
atl of the kind suggested in Mr. L. W. Lewis’s letter to 
econ had been made “ with the knowledge, or under the 
_ rity of any section of the Liberal Party.” So much the 
pr for the Liberal Party. But certainly some Members of 
ae supposed themselves likely to carry the Liberal Party 
rath them, did entertain the thought of buying the consti- 
so were compelled to give it up by Mr. Frank James’s 
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The Stepney Election petition against the return of Mr. 
Jsaacson has failed, the Judges, Mr. J ustice Cave and Mr. 
aero Williams, concurring in stating that Mr. 
Issacson’s election was valid. 





Mr. Courtney spoke to his constituents at Lanivet, near 
Bodmin, on Thursday, and commented to them on the fact that 
thechange cf Government had not changed, and could not have 
changed, the practice of carrying out Irish evictions, when the 
tenant could not or would not pay his rent. Mr. Balfour had 
heen fiercely assailed for doing exactly what Mr. Morley is now 
doing just as Mr. Balfour did it, and what must be done under 
any Government, unless the land of Ireland is to be left in 
the undisputed possession of idle and thriftless persons. He 
remarked with more condemnation than in his last speech, on 
themode in which the Evicted Tenants’ Commission had been 
mismanaged, and concluded by professing his determination 
to keep as open a mind as he can for Mr. Gladstone’s Home- 
rule Bill, though he confessed that he could not imagine one 
that he should approve. Is not that making a rather forced 
march in the direction of impartiality ? A mind that has 
considered and rejected the principle of a measure, need hardly 
trouble itself to examine impartially the details before 
announcing his judgment. ee 


Lord Plunket, Archbishop of Dublin in the Church of 
Ireland, sends to Thursday’s Times an account of a rather 
feeble attempt at persecution in Madrid, where the late 
Government, under the influence, as it is supposed, of the 
Ultvramontanes in the Church of Rome, succeeded in stopping 
theformal opening of a Reformed Episcopal church by availing 
themselves of certain technical formalities, which required the 
production of the architect’s official certificate of the soundness 
of the building,—a certificate which the officials were some- 
how prevented from acknowledging within any reasonable time. 
Lord Plunket, who was delegated by the Church of Ireland to 
perform for the Reformed Church of Spain certain Episcopal 
offices—in the discharge of which he seems to have been asso- 
ciated with Pére Hyacinthe from France and Count Campello 
from Italy,—had, however, before he left Spain, the satisfaction 
of knowing that the fall of Sefior Canovas’ Ministry, and the 
accession to office of Sefior Sagasta, had swept away the 
difficulties which had been interposed ; and though he was not 
able to remain long enough to consecrate the new church as 
he had intended, no further obstacle is likely to be placed in 
the way of its use for purposes of worship, or of its formal 
consecration by himself whenever he is able to return for 
that purpose. Lord Plunket writes as if he were chronicling a 
recrudescence of persecution. But it is hardly possible to 
conceive better evidence that the principle of persecution is 
on its last legs, than this attempt to hide itself behind the 
forms of a municipal regulation, and to use the delay of an 
architect’s certificate as the best modern substitute for the 
faggot and the stake. That, no doubt, was the device of a 
persecuting spirit, but of a persecuting spirit in extreme 
decrepitude,—a persecuting spirit compelled to confess that 
it had éxhausted all its forked-lightnings, and was reduced 
to inconveniencing its victims by the help of dilatory registrars 
or procrastinating clerks. 


Bishop Bagshaw, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Notting- 
ham, being filled with a godly jealousy of Mr. St. George 
Mivart’s rose-water view of Hell, has issued a pastoral on 
the subject, in which he endeavours to restore the traditional 
terrors of the Inferno, and to represent Mr. Mivart’s view as 
verging on, if not positively passing, the limits of heresy. We 
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in Bishop Bagshaw’s pastoral from which the more learned 
theologians of his own Church would dissent as at least con- 
trary to the most approved currents of modern Catholic 
thought, for example, this:—* Vehemence of temptation from 
within or without may diminish the guilt of consent, but it 
never changes mortal into venial sin so long as it does not 
destroy the reason.” We believe that very many orthodox 
Catholics would maintain that what is at most a venial sin in 
a child or youth brought up in the great centres of crime and 
vice, would be a mortal sin in carefully nurtured and 
educated Catholics. We suppose that Bishop Bagshaw 
is too good a theologian to be mistaken when he says 
that “it is a heresy to deny that the souls of unbap- 
tised babies are guilty of sin, or that they are punished 
for their guilt,’—though how an infant declared inca- 
pable of any sort of voluntary action can be justly “ pun- 
ished” for the guilt of its ancestors, seems to us simply 
inconceivable. To say that from our birth we suffer for our 
ancestors’ sins is one thing, and a reasonable thing; but that 
we are “punished” for them is quite another thing, and a very 
unreasonable thing. The Bishop of Nottingham, however, no 
doubt approaches much nearer to the school of Catholic 
teaching on these matters hitherto in the ascendant, than Mr. 
St. George Mivart. But very little has, we believe, been as 
yet defined by Councils, or by the Pope speaking with a view 
to define the Church’s teaching, concerning them. 








Mr. Balfour can make even a speech on technical education 
interesting, which is not a common feat even amongst our 
ablest statesmen. In giving away the prizes to the successful 
students of the Municipal Technical School at Manchester, on 
Monday, he called attention to the fact that, in the first 
instance, theoretical discovery usually follows practical dis- 
covery, as, for instance, our progress in the science of thermo- 
dynamics wis in great measure due to Watt’s discoveries of 
the steam-engine and of the great fields of labour in which it 
could be successfully applied. But at a certain point in the 
progress of these sciences, theoretical greatly outstrips practical 
knowledge,—as, for instance, in the case of our modern 
electrical discoveries, which have been really due, not to 
practical genius, but to a fuller mastery of the principles of 
the science itself; and where this happens, no mere ability 
in practical workmanship, such as our English artisans have 
long possessed in a much higher degree than those of the 
Continent, can make up for deficiency in that scientific school- 
training in which the Germans and Swiss have lately advanced 
far more rapidly than ourselves. The practical inference, of 
course, was that if English manufactures were to retain their 
front place in the competition of the world, our artisans 
must be as carefully grounded in the technical science of their 
work as those of Germany and Switzerland. 


The National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children complains bitterly of want of funds. It is already, 
we are told, in debt to the amount of £5,000, and it cannot 
add the twenty new officers of whom it stands greatly in need 
just because it is so desperately in want of funds. It has 
been in existence eight years, and has more than justified its 
existence both by the number of cruelties it has stopped and by 
the prudence and admirable judgment displayed in the duty of 
stopping them. The Rev. B. Waugh, who is not only the honorary 
director, but the head and front of the whole movement, is very 
indignant that larger resources are not placed at his disposal, 
and we do not wonder at that. But when he complains that 
he has this year received more help “ from the theatres, the 
concert-rooms, the ball-rooms of London alone, than from 
all the churches and chapels of the United Kingdom,” the 
explanation is obvious,—that many of these churches and 
chapels do already raise for charities which they ought not to 
desert, and dare not desert, almost as mucb as they can 
expect to raise from resources so limited, while it is hardly 
probable that “the theatres, the concert-rooms, the ball- 
rooms of London alone” have strained their resources in any 
way on behalf of other charities. Nevertheless, this admirable 
Society should not be stinted, and we are quite sure will not 
be stinted. It is one of the best and most characteristically 
Christian ways in which Christmas can be observed, to send a 
sum of money to the Treasurer of the Society, 7 Harper Street, 
Bloomsbury. Cheques should be crossed “ Coutts and Co.” 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 97}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@— 
THE NEW IRISH DANGER. 
Qik EDWARD REED has carried the great majority 
KS of his Cardiff constituents with him, though the 
Irish Party have condemned his letter, and have struck his 
name and subscription off the roll of the Cardiff branch 
of the National League. The effect of this event on the 
Irish policy of the Government may be considerable. We 
had already gathered from Mr. Morley’s speech at New- 
castle that he looks for more difficulty in getting the Irish 
Nationalists to accept what the Government are inclined 
to offer, than he does in getting the moderate Home-rulers 
amongst the English Gladstonians,—the “ gas and water 
men,” as they are called,—to accept the measure which is 
to be introduced on the meeting of Parliament. If that 
was a well-fc unded judgment on the Bill which Mr. Morley 
was disposed to bring forward a fortnight ago, we should 
expect the Cardiff incident to fortify him in the attitude 
of mind to which he gave expression at Newcastle, and 
to have the effect, perhaps, of still further curtailing 
the concessions to Nationalist demands, and still further 
asserting and enforcing the control of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment over the whole area of Irish legislation and admini- 
stration. Sir Edward Reed has found enough support for 
his minimising view of the proper amount of concession to 
Trish Nationalism, to encourage the belief that even in 
Wales, where Mr. Gladstone’s policy was supposed to be 
specially popular, there will be no difficulty at all in 
getting the constituencies to set their foot down against 
any abject surrender to the Irish demands. The Irish 
Nationalists in Cardiff go one way, and the English and 
Welsh Gladstonians the other; nor is there any reason 
to doubt that the same divergence of view will be found to 
exist in many another great constituency containing a large 
Irish element. The English Home-rulers are a little tired 
of the dictatorial tone which the Irish Party take up. 
They would not be sorry, probably, as Sir Edward Reed 
is evidently not sorry, to get the chance of saying that, 
beyond a certain point, they will not be driven. They have 
not at all made up their minds as to what that point ought 
to be. They wish to leave that to Mr. Gladstone. But 
they will more or less enjoy an opportunity of adminis- 
tering a snub to Irish exactingness, and saying: ‘ Well, 
you may take it or leave it ; but, as you see, Mr. Gladstone 
is not inclined to go beyond this point, and in that reluc- 
tance we are quite prepared to back him up.’ 

That is a prospect which will materially change the 
nature of the problem before the country. We are not 
sure that it will change it for the better. It will certainly 
confirm Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley in withholding any 
concessions about which at present they are in any real 
doubt, and will very probably make the Home-rule Bill of 
next year even more sober and moderate than a fortnight 
ago Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley would have been pre- 
pared to make it. In August, Mr. Gladstone assented 
heartily to Mr. Justin McCarthy’s demand that the Home- 
rule Bill should not keep the word of promise to the ear, 
and break it to the hope. At that time, the engagements 
volunteered to the Irish Nationalists were generous, and 
no policy was treated as more impossible than a policy 
which should profess to organise the Irish nation on an 
independent basis, but which should actually confer 
upon Irishmen nothing more than a glorified County 
Council, all of whose decisions would be liable to be 
reversed at Westminster. Now a change has come over 
the spirit of many of the Gladstonians. They have 
become minimisers. They would like to meet their 
promises economically, to get a liberal discount allowed 
upon them, to take the chance of alienating the Irish 
Party, if only they can obtain from their Unionist opponents 
a benevolent neutrality, or even a conditional support 
which would render it possible to dispense with a sub- 
stantial proportion of Irish votes. They cannot, of course, 
force upon Ireland in satisfaction of Irish demands what 
the whole Irish Party rejects with contumely as no 
satisfaction at all of their demands. But they may 
count on a sufficient number of Irish Members playing 
the same strategic part that they played in 1886, to render 
it possible to dispense not only with the votes of the 
Parnellites, but even with those of the more straight- 
forward of the Anti-Parnellites, who, having declared for 
a virtually independent Ireland, may decline to manceuvre 
for the possession of an additional weapon, by the skilful 
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they could not extract now. With the x 
which Mr. Gladstone possesses, Mr. Morle 
clined to pose as taking his stand for reas 
conditions of compromise, thinking it eas 
English waverers to his plans by resisting Iris : 
ness, than to force humiliation on England 1 Cxtortionate 
the bayonet. If he is already at all disposed to wusan 
experiment, Sir Edward Reed’s attitude at Cardiff a 
its success, will certainly encourage him. For the mo, -— 
at all events, it looks not improbable that some effon 
will be made to take credit for insisting, ex parte Enol Oy 
on a compromise which Parnellite Ireland will relent - a 
Anti-Parnellite Ireland will accept, if at all, only 4s rr. 
stalment of what is due. ~ 
Now this is a compromise which Unionists ought to be 
able to prevent, but it will need great firmness and great 
clearness of judgment to prevent it. After a tediou 
controversy, such as we have gone through, there jg . 
great a temptation to English politicians in the ma 
sound of the word “compromise” that we rather dread its 
effect upon Conversatives and Liberal Unionists, The 
forget that Englishmen compromising with Englishmen 
means one thing, and Englishmen compromising with g 
Party like the Irish Party, who count on using what the 
get to render the compromise fruitless to their opponents, js 
quite another thing. That was what the Irish Party avowed 
that they had intended to do in 1886, and we may depend 
upon it that if they were to give up anything they want now 
it would be only in the conviction that they could extort 
it later on by the mere manipulation of the new powers 
they are to gain. It is, in our belief, perfectly hopeless to 
bind Ireland by any vow of finality, to go so far but no 
farther. Whatever compromise is agreed upon is sure to 
prove unsatisfactory to a country that can never be rich, and 
that will never cease to find it a grievance that the sister 
island is so much richer. Besides, as the more we concede to 
her the more divided and the poorer Ireland will be, there 
will be a real ground of complaint, though the Irish Party 
will refer the mischief to the wrong cause; and will say that 
Home-rule has failed, not because we have given so much, 
but because we have so hampered their freedom by our con. 
ditions and restrictions. Nothing seems to us more certain 
than that a half-and-half constitution full of English 
vetos will only multiply discontent, increase indefinitely the 
number of controversies between the two countries, and alto- 
gether fail in even the one good result possible from a rash 
experiment,—namely, illustrating its rashness by positive 
experience of its evils. If Colonial Home-rule were given 
to Ireland, it would at least bear this excellent fruit, that 
Treland would be sick of it in a very short period, and 
would be only too thankful to go back to her present en- 
joyment of a disproportionately large representation in the 
British Parliament. But a half-and-half system will have 
no value even as an experiment. The English Party will 
ascribe its failure to our having conceded too much, and 
the Irish Party to our having conceded too little. And pro- 
bably both would be right. We should have conceded far 
too much for the prosperity of the Union, and far too little 
for the experiment of Irish Nationalism. If that foolish 
experiment is to be tried at all,—which, of course, it 
should riot be,—it should be tried boldly, so as to render 
it impossible even for Irish subtlety to put the blame of 
its failure on the wrong side of the account. What we 
fear now is the temporary disposition to try a half-and- 
half scheme which would only waste time by the very 
complexity of its faults. Sir Edward Reed has evidently 
hit the wish of what are called the “ moderate” Home- 
rulers, to try a hybrid system which, of all systems, would, 
we believe, be the very worst, because even its certain 
failure would not be instructive, but would be imputed by 
opposite parties to opposite causes. We do not in the 
least believe that either Conservatives or Liberal Unionists 
will allow themselves to be blinded by the love of com- 
promise so far as to swallow the bait. And if they are 
steady, the plan must fail. But the danger is that, being 
weary with the long and dismal struggle, some of them 
may be foolish enough to fall into the trap only because 
a certain number of the Irish Party repudiate and con- 
demn the compromise. To our mind, the Irish Party 
would be more statesmanlike in condemning a half-and- 
half system than the Moderates would be in accepting 
it. Whatever else fails, a hesitating concession to 
Nationalism is bound to fail, and is also bound to teach 
us nothing by its failure. We should learn something by 
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ils which honest Home-rule would bring. 
S omer lear much by the benefits which a steady 
We 8 ued of the Union would bring; but Sir Edward 
par statesmanship will bring us nothing but new 
= a and new problems. Ireland would block the way 
ogre ever, and would suffer more than ever under a 
i which would fix the responsibility of failure neither 
ST he Trish agitators, nor on the English restrictionists. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLICANS AT BAY. 


g far as we can see, the present Government of France 

is acting under circumstances of almost incredible 
jificulty, with great nerve and some discretion. We have 
1 along maintained that the policy of secrecy for which 
3 many politicians and correspondents are clamouring 
had become impossible, that France and Paris were boiling 
with suspicion, and that any Government which tried to 
stifle investigation into the Panama Scandals would go down 
without having accomplished anything beyond giving a 
fillip to dangerous excitement. The Cabinet headed by 
M. Ribot is evidently of the same opinion. It has decided 
to probe the affair to the bottom, to punish the guilty 
without respect of persons, and thus to convince the 
country, if it is open to reason, that individuals are 
responsible for corruption, but not the Republic. Accord- 
ie the moment the new Ministry came into power, they 
authorised the arrest of M. Charles de Lesseps, the 
actual head of the Panama Canal; MM. Fontanes and 
Cottu, Directors; and M. Sans Leroy, the ci-devant 
Deputy accused of having sold his vote in Committee 
in order to carry the last lottery loan, on charges 
of corrupting Deputies ; or, as Deputies, of corruptly 
receiving monies. As these gentlemen, whether guilty or 
innocent, must know the whole truth of the affair, this 
was striking straight; but on Tuesday the Ministry 
levelled an even heavier blow at the corrupt. The Public 
Prosecutor, in the course of his investigations, had ob- 
tained proof, or what he thought proof, that ten cheques 
on Panama funds had been paid to five Senators and 
five Deputies, presumably for purposes of corruption. 
Accordingly, the Ministry demanded that leave should 
be given by the Chamber to prosecute MM. Rouvier, 
Emmanuel Aréne, Dugué de la Fauconnerie, Antonin 
Proust, and Jules Roche, and that the Senate should 
permit the arrest of MM. Beral, Albert Grévy, Léon 
Renault, Devés, and Thévenet. As five of the accused 
were ex-Ministers, namely, MM. Devés, Thévenet, Proust, 
Jules Roche, and Rouvier, the Chambers were aghast 
at the demands, but they granted them with the im- 
petuosity and absence of delay which make Parliamentary 
proceedings in France so startling to Englishmen, and 
at the same time, so exciting. In the Senate, there was 
gravity, but no resistance, and in the Chamber there 
was nothing but furious excitement, increased by the 
cries raised by the Left for a speedy dissolution. The 
accused, with one exception, hardly spoke except to protest 
their innocence, and the exception only raised suspicion 
to fever-heat. M. Rouvier admitted taking money almost 
in terms, but asserted that he took it from his financial 
friends when he was Premier, in order to swell the 
Secret Service Fund which had been previously exhausted. 
“T have increased these funds with the help of my friends’ 
money. What I have done all politicians worthy of 
the name have done [the Chamber was murmuring 
now], and if I had not been able to act as I have acted, 
many Deputies who interrupt me to-day would not be on 
these benches [the Right especially has now become ex- 
cited]. These are matters which I should have wished to 
say only before the Magistrate. I have been obliged to bring 
them before the Chamber, and I have finished. I will sub- 
mit to any jurisdiction whatever. Thereis nothing to fear, 
for never have I derived any personal benefit, either direct or 
indirect, from a company whose interests I have never de- 
fended.” The precise meaning of these words is variously 
interpreted, one journal believing that the money was em- 
ployed to defeat Boulangist plots, and another that it was 
used to pay the election expenses of impecunious Deputies ; 
but they produced a most painful impression in the Chamber. 
Under any meaning, they imply that a Minister of Finance 
blackmailed the financiers, whose fortunes he can make 
or mar, for political purposes, and, moreover, that this was 
the regular practice among the the leaders of the Repub- 
lican Party. M. Rouvier went back to his seat amidst a 
painful silence, and all the incriminated have now to sub- 











mit to the terrible ordeal of an investigating Judge’s 
cross-examination. Meanwhile, evidence continues to flow 
in, as papers after papers are examined—one of them seems 
to settle the guilt of M. Barbe, a deceased Minister of 
Agriculture, being a formal receipt for 450,000 fr. “ for 
the Panama affair,”—and as the witnesses come forward, 
some of them, like M. Andrieux, the former Prefect of 
Police, with portfolios of secrets in their possession. 
His evidence, given elsewhere, until disproved, morally 
crushes the accused, and he adds that a hundred more 
names have yet to be added to the list. Party malignity, 
also, is rising to a dangerous height. Desperate efforts 
are being made to connect M. Carnot with the affair, not, 
indeed, as having received bribes—that charge would 
be too absurd—but as having been aware of bribery 
which he did not expose; but the evidence is visibly 
worthless. There is no sufficient proof that M. Car- 
not had ever seen the alleged list of bribees, and 
no proof that, if he did see it, he believed it to 
be genuine. A King or a President or a Prefect in 
France is always pestered with false charges manufactured 
in order to deflect his patronage, and may occasionally, in 
his contempt for them all, pass over one which has some 
foundation. The Parties, too, are in a fever of jealousy 
towards each other. Each fears that its rival will be able 
to boast that it is clean-handed, and positively hopes that 
new cases may be discovered which may directly or in- 
directly implicate its adversary. For the present, the mud 
has fallen only on the Republicans, for the very good 
reason, among others, that they alone had a majority 
to sell, the Right and the Radical Left being free 
from suspicion. The Right is not even accused, and the 
attack on the Radical Left, in the person of M. Clémenceau, 
is too violent for the credence of impartial persons. He 
is accused of having been bribed, we suppose by England, 
to advocate the surrender of Egypt, and by the Triple 
Alliance to condemn the project of alliance with Russia. 
The former accusation will seem silly to Englishmen, and 
the answer to the latter is that M. Clémenceau retains the 
old Radical hatred of Russia, and would not give up his 
principles for the momentary convenience of the State. 
The single plausible ground for suspecting him is that he 
knew M. Corné¢lius Herz; but if that is a crime, he could 
not help it, M. Herz having been for a time a large share- 
holder in his newspaper, La Justice. 

It is impossible, of course, in a country like France, to 
predict what an hour may bring forth; but, so far as we 
can yet perceive, the ball lies at the feet of the Ministry. 
It is impossible to charge them with either laxity or con- 
nivance while they are arresting their own strongest sup- 
porters, and “ filling the first tumbril,” as some adversary 
has expressed it, with men who have been their own col- 
leagues. They have only to go on steadily, and let the 
law do its work, and they will be able to carry the 
few Bills, chiefly Tax-Bills, which they are anxious 
about, and to choose calmly the best opportunity for 
a dissolution. Paris is excited, it is true, but Paris 
has no alternative candidate to M. Carnot, Paris will 
not become Monarchical, and Paris cannot declare itself 
Socialist without the permission of the Army, which is 
certain not to tolerate that particular form of explosion. 
Only one Monarchical candidate is possible, and he is 
unpopular, and was mixed up with the Boulanger affair 
in a way which would make his intervention in the present 
crisis almost an absurdity. Of the Bonaparte house, not 
one is really known to the people; and the party has in no 
degree recovered from the discredit which fell upon it at 
Sedan. A Bonaparte, too, would mean war; and to war, 
the mass of the French electors are still resolutely 
opposed, and will remain so, at least until they 
see a most favourable opportunity. The movement, 
if it comes, must come from within the Republic, 
and within the Republic M. Carnot is still with the 
peasantry the most favoured person. He could, no doubt, 
take advantage of the crisis either to appeal to the people 
direct, asking for a revised Constitution with a President 
elected by plébiscite, or indirectly through a Dissolution, 
which the Senate, in the present state of its credit, would 
not have the courage to refuse. M. Carnot, however, 


though still in many ways a “dark horse,” must 
be more or less of a Constitutionalist and intensely 
unwilling, except in an hour of despair, to reform the 
Republic upon a pl¢biscitary vote, and he has a strong 
reason for avoiding an immediate Dissolution. 


It might, 
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and probably would, extinguish the Opportunist Re- 
publicans, and result in a Chamber fairly divided between 
Conservatives and Radical Ultras,—a situation which would 
in three months lead to something like civil war. Those 
are the two parties which would benefit by the Scandals in 
the event of Dissolution, and, if they were anything like 
equal, the present Parliamentary Government of the 
Republic would speedily become impossible. There is 
nothing for it but to go on, push on the prosecutions with 
all practicable speed, and dissolve when the country is 
satisfied that the old Republicans will do justice even upon 
Members of their own body. 

A rumour constantly recurs in Paris which, from its im- 
portance, it is necessary to mention. It is said that M. 
Carnot is so disgusted and dismayed by the position of 
affairs, which reflects, as he considers, upon his own capa- 
city for governing, that he may at any moment send in 
his own resignation. In that event, of course, anything 
may happen, for no party is unanimous in its choice of a 
candidate, or possesses a clear majority in the united 
Assembly. But we are unable to believe that the Presi- 
dent will do anything so weak. The “ hurricine of mud” 
has not smirched him, nor any of the three men—M. de 
Freycinet, M. Ribot, and M. Loubet—in whom he 
really confides. He is not bound to select Ministers 
from the Chambers; and has no right, while the 
Army, the Civil Service, and, to all appearance, the 
people, still adhere to him, to declare that the task 
of governing has become impossible. He is bound to 
stick to his post until, at all events, he sees what a 
Dissolution may produce; and if all Europe has not mis- 
taken his character, he will do it. He is probably less of 
a man of action than he was at first supposed to be; but 
there has been nothing in his five years of office to suggest 
that he is wanting in courage, or entertains too low an idea 
of what is due either to his own great position or to France. 


THE SECRECY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

HE Government certainly keeps its secret as to the 
main lines of the Home-rule Bill wonderfully well. 
Except Mr. John Morley’s voluntary, and perhaps carefully 
calculated, disclosure at Newcastle, that in his opinion the 
English Home-rulers would accept it, and that the Irish- 
men ought to accept it,—a kind of frankness which may 
well have been as wily as the elaborate frankness of 
Bismarck,—not a hint has been dropped as to what the 
Government really mean to propose. And undoubtedly 
their success in keeping their secret has been resented by 
their opponents,—not, we think, justly. If they think, 
as they certainly do think, and very possibly rightly 
think, that the keeping of their secret will give them 
a considerable advantage when they come to the debate 
itself, why should they not secure for themselves 
that advantage? Democracies, it is said, are jealous 
of secrets. They like to be made the confidants of their 
rulers. They are offended by being treated as outside the 
charmed circle of administrative confidence, at being 
regarded as mere spoilers of political sport. But there 
is no question but that the Government may be right. It 
does often prejudice any political proposal with the people 
to have been familiarised with its merits and demerits 
for a considerable space of time. Familiarity does some- 
times breed contempt. Moreover, when any political case 
can have the immense advantage of being first disclosed 
to the people with Mr. Gladstone’s charm of manner and 
felicity of exposition, we need not wonder that its advocates 
are exceedingly anxious to secure for it that advantage. 
There is a good deal of favour to be gained by a dramatic 
opening for the popular career of any long-expected 
measure, and we cannot wonder that, where there is 
so little enthusiasm to be expected for its intrinsic 
merits, the Government are very careful to grace 
their first exposition of the fruits of their delibera- 
tions by investing it with as much dignity and as 
many prepossessing features as they can. Of course, 
there is one disadvantage about a silence so long guarded, 
which it is impossible to avoid. It is impossible to 
say that they came into power invested with popular 
authority to carry the particular plan which they are 
going to propose. If they had prepared and published 
the outline of these proposals before the General Elec- 
tion, and had been returned to power expressly on the 
nature of their proposals, the House of Lords would be 
in a far weaker position for insisting on a popular endorse- 





ment of the new scheme than they now are. : 
set-off against secrecy. The Geran: Ps. 18 the one 
cake and have it too. They may have been perfectie 2 their 
declining to commit themselves beforehand. Nowa 
they had gained a great and decisive majorit Subt if 
might be feasible which would not be fost 
all with their actually small and indecisive i mal 
and this was a sound reason against premature jority; 
But if it be fairly granted that it would have tat 
difficult to commit themselves to a specific ie : 
they could approximately measure what their Bs hor 
force would be, it does seem that there would ioe oe 
nothing but disadvantage in opening their ainda 
subject prematurely to the people. The practical ch a 
lay between a complete disclosure of their plan befor ‘te 
General Election, and a complete secrecy about it till , 
could be placed before Parliament ; and as the former alt , 
native was difficult or nearly impossible, the latter alters, 
tive seems reasonable enough. There is, of course, no po 
of excuse for saying that the General Election sanction d 
any particular plan of Irish Home-rule, for no vik 
plan was in existence. And if that be frankly ad 
mitted, there has probably been as much good reagon 
for keeping back the ultimate solution proposed to the 
last minute, as there could have been for any strate 7 
whatever. The measure will now come fresh, and with A 
the advantages that Mr. Gladstone’s exposition can give it 
before the judgment of the people. 

Nor do we believe that any jealousy which may haye 
been felt at the deliberate reserve which Mr. Gladstone 
has so long displayed, will survive the ultimate disclosure 
of his plan. In such matters a democracy is by 1 
means disposed to be sullen. It may be, or may pretend 
to be, in a pet while it is refused a Minister’s conf. 
dence, but after all, it is very sensible to the charm of 
novelty, when the moment for the long-delayed confidence 
arrives. If democracies are seldom grateful, they are 
also seldom able to cherish resentment long. They forget 
their grievances, when the grievances are at an end, as soon 
as they forget the benefits they have received, when those 
benefits are once realised and cannot be taken back again, 
If the interest taken in Mr, Gladstone’s proposal is all the 
more eager for the long delay in placing it before the 
people, that eagerness will reckon in Mr. Gladstone’s favour, 
without any deduction on the score of injured pride or 
wounded feeling at the apparent want of confidence. The 
people may cry out for more confidence before it is given, 
but they will not sulk after it has been given, only because 
it was not given sooner. 

Indeed, we do not believe that democracies are half so 
jealous of a policy of secrecy as is usually supposed. No 
doubt, they are angry, and are even very angry, if an un. 
popular policy is sprung upon them without notice, and 
without the chance of modifying it. But if they are 
allowed to declare their will upon it freely, before it is 
beyond recall, they do not really object at all,—though 
their journalists may object for them,—to a little dramatic 
surprise. In that respect, they are very much like 
children. They try to get at the secret while the secret 
is kept ; but if it is well kept, they are rather inclined to 
respect, than to rail against, those who keep it. They 
resent having a policy of any popular interest decided 
without their consent, but so long as their consent is dul 
asked, they do not at all resent being kept in the dark tl 
the matter is ripe for decision. Mr. Gladstone’s reserve 
will certainly not hurt him. The people are more inclined 
to respect than to resent a reserve which is so tenacious 
and so complete. 

But then a good deal is expected from so long and s0 
jealous an incubation of a political measure. If, when 
it is at last disclosed, the measure seems either t00 
rash to satisfy the Moderates, or too small to satisfy 
the Irish, then, no doubt, the long reserve will tell 
against Mr. Gladstone. It will be said that he might have 
suggested something better worth brooding over so long. 
He will be told that he took long enough to perfect 
measure of consummate wisdom, and that he can have no 
excuse for launching on us a measure of either great im- 
prudence or little significance. If the object is to pacify 
Treland without imperilling England, and the result is that 
it neither pacifies Ireland nor safeguards England, then, 00 
doubt, the dramatic confidence made so late will be all the 
more unpopular because it has been so long and so sedu- 
lously concealed. The one advantage of drawing so success- 
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. lot is that, when the catastrophe comes, 
flail over ‘ae, if not thrill, those from whom it 
it may a long kept back. We do not object to an admirably 
re but it is hardly worth while to keep a secret 
ke Se aabiy unless it produces a feeling of still greater 
, ion ‘vhen at length it is disclosed. If the plot is 
oa ective it will be all the worse for the reputation of the 
“ that +t has been veiled in mystery solong. A mystery 
sor I usly kept should produce something of a popular emo- 
pany at last the veil is dropped. If there is no such 
pct there will certainly be a sense of anti-climax, a 
pi 0 the painful disproportion between the care taken 
er the dénouement from being guessed, and the flat- 
pe of the dénowement when it is at length disclosed. 


THE NORTH MEATH ELECTION. 


T js very much to be regretted that the English papers 
I have not found room for fuller reports of the N orth 
Meath Election. Had they done what the Irish Daily 
Independent—the Parnellite organ—has done, given the 





evidence on the scale which is adopted in a Society jewel | 


robbery case, the public would have had an altogether 
unique opportunity of studying Irish politics—such as 
they are not in Dublin, but in a typical country district. 
The picture presented of the power, the violence, and the 
all-pervading influence of the priests in Irish life, and 
thealmost Spanish intolerance of the rural clergy, is one the 
significance of which it is difficult to over-estimate. The most 


confirmed Unionist cannot look at it without feeling that his | 


misgivings as to the uses to which the priestly power in Ire- 
land might be put, have been too weak rather than too 
strong. The priests are seen acting in a way which 
seems more like some fantastical piece of Orange carica- 
ture than sworn evidence in a Court of Law. ‘That this 
should necessarily convert Home-rulers into Unionists, we 
do not, of course, profess to say. At the same time, we do 
feel that the evidence taken in the two Meath petitions 
cannot be altogether left out of sight, and we appeal to the 
more moderate portion of the Gladstonians to study the 
facts carefully, and without bias, and to ask themselves 
whether a new factor has not arisen in the Irish Question 
to which proper weight and significance must be given. 
On the present occasion, we shall only notice, without 
comment, the drifting of portions of the evidence at 
North Meath. Though the proceedings will have con- 
cluded before these pages are in our readers’ hands, the 
trial of the petition is not over while we write, and we 


therefore prefer to keep the sound rule of making no | 


criticisms pending the decision, and to confine ourselves to 
placing some of the most important passages of the 
evidence before our readers in a readable form. 


One of the principal grounds of defence assumed by 
the English Home-rulers when arguing in support or 
excuse of the action of the priests, is as follows :—‘It 
is true that the priests have been very violent, but then it 
must be remembered that they were in a_ condition 
of genuine moral indignation. 
pardoned to men who have the courage and singleness 
of purpose to throw aside all worldly considerations, 
and to declare that they will have nothing to do with any 
man who has broken the moral law.’ No doubt there 
would be something in this point of view if it were based 
upon facts. Unfortunately, however, it is entirely con- 
trary to what really happened. The Irish priests did not 
condemn Mr. Parnell for his moral misdeeds. They dis- 
tinctly and emphatically gave him their support in spite of 
them, and after they were aware of what had taken place 
in the Divorce Court ; and it was not till the awakening of 
the Nonconformist conscience had made it politically in- 
expedient to support Mr. Parnell, that the priests aban- 
doned him. That this is not assertion, but demonstrable 
fact, was shown by evidence given at the North Meath 

ttition,—evidence which was practically not challenged by 
the Anti-Parnellites, A convention was held at Navan after 
the divorce proceedings, and on the same day as the Leinster 
meeting. There were thirty-five priests present, and 


they declared unanimously for Mr. Parnell’s leadership. Mr. 
Pierce Mahony, the candidate defeated at the General 
Election, and the then sitting Member, declared his inten- 
tion of standing for the county as a supporter of Mr. 
arnell, and was cheered. He afterwards left Navan for 
Dublin, to attend the Leinster Hall meeting, in order to 
support Mr. Parnell’s cause. 


Strangest thing of all, he 


A great deal may be | 


| at that time found favour in the eyes of Dr. Nulty, the 
| Bishop who afterwards condemned Parnellism as no 

better than heresy. Here is an extract from Mr. Pierce 
| Mahony’s evidence :—“ Father Woods, the Administrator, 
acted as secretary to the meeting. On the Bishop’s in- 
vitation, conveyed through him, I lunched with the Bishop 
after the meeting. Father Woods took me over...... 
His lordship sat next to me, and spoke in a friendly 
way.” The witness does not appear to have been 
cross-examined on this statement, and it may, therefore, 
be assumed to represent the facts. But after this, is 
it possible to praise the Irish clergy, at any rate in Meath, 
for their moral sensitiveness ? The next point of evidence 
which we desire to touch on is connected with the now 
famous Pastoral. A shorthand reporter of the Daily 
Independent swore that he took down the following 
passage in a sermon delivered by a certain Father Graham 
in connection with the reading of the Pastoral. The priest 
read the Pastoral, and then said :—‘* That is a very serious 
pronouncement to come from the head of the diocese, and if 
/any man feels inclined to contradict that he is certainly 
not in the right faith. He says invincible ignorance may 
be an excuse for this, but I think after the light that has 
| been thrown upon the matter there will be no such thing 
| as invincible ignorance. If any man believes in Parnellism 
| he really has fallen in the faith, although he doesn’t know 
it. A man might have been misled into a kind of belief 
; that he is right, but his conscience must arise, and he 
cannot be excused by that. This thing of Parnellism is 
not defined, but is no less an article of faith. If you 
| believe in it, you commit a mortal sin; you defy the 
| Church, and make yourself open to excommunication.” 
| Tf the account thus given of the sermon is a correct one, 
what could be more oppressive, or what could illustrate 
more clearly the fact that the Irish priests have plunged 
headlong into politics, and have done their best to 
tie their creed to a particular party. The fact that they 
are bad Roman Catholics for doing this is only one more 
proof of their extraordinary recklessness and violence. If 
their minds were not blinded by the fury of their partisan- 
ship, they would have remembered that neither bishops 
nor clergy have any sort of right to make a new heresy at 
half-an-hour’s notice. But this is what they did in North 
Meath, apparently with little or no misgiving. We may 
well feel disinclined to doubt the wisdom and moderation 
of these leaders of the Irish people after such an exhibi- 
tion. If they cannot follow the principles of the creed to 
which they are most sincerely loyal when exposed to the 
temptation of a party faction fight, what hope is there 
that they will keep their heads, and not tyrannise, unde: 2 
system of Home-rule? Inthe course of cross-examination, 
one of the priests called and examined on the clerical side, 
made some admissions, which show the real position of 
Catholics in regard to the allegation that Parnellism can 
be made a heresy, or a mortal sin, by a Bishop’s ipse dizit. 
This piece of evidence is so curious, and so important, that 
we shall quote it verbatim from the report of the Daily 
Independent of Wednesday, December 21st. The priest 
was the Rey. John Cassidy; the cross-examining counsel 


Mr. O'Shaughnessy, Q.C..:— 


“Take that pastoral [the famous Pastoral of Dr. Nulty} in your 
hand. As an ecclesiastic I want to ask you a question—do you 
see the portion of it dealing with invincible ignorance—that it 
may excuse a man ?—Yes. Counsel then read that portion of the 
pastoral which stated that invincible ignorance may excuse many 
a well-intentioned man who clung to Parnellism, but that no well- 
informed man could remain a Catholic if he elected to cling to 
Parnellism. Does not that mean that the man—the Roman 
Catholic who is a Parnellite—is outside the Catholic Church—on 
your solemn oath ?—I think the whole thing depends on invincible 
ignorance. What is the meaning that he is outside the Catho ic 
Church—in fact, if he is a Parnellite that he is outside the 
Catholic Church ? That is the Bishop’s statement.— What is invin- 
cible ignorance? Ignorance which after due research and use of the 
instructions from inquiry that is within each man’s reach, he cannot 
lay aside the opinions he held. Then any man who had this pas- 
toral read to him, and the views of his Bishop laid before him 
after that time if he were a well-informed man and remained a 
Parnellite would he be outside the Church ?—I believe the Bishop 
states that. Is not invincible ignorance, according to your 
Church the only excuse available to save heretics from damnation ? 
—Yes. And is not it a common ecclesiastical phrase used in con- 
nection with heresy to say ‘invincible ignorance’ as an excuse for 
heresy ?—I do not think it is a very common word. It is the 
doctrine that it is invincible ignorance that may excuse a heretic, 
or save him. Any man outside the Catholic Church, according to 
its dogma, is not he damned unless he falls under the head of in- 











vincible ignorance ?—Certainly.” 
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But this evidence is evidently an admission on the part of 
the witness that the Bishop put Parnellism on a par with 
heresy, a sin only to be excused under the plea of in- 
vincible ignorance. It is curious to note that, brought 
face to face with the matter in this way, Mr. Cassidy did 
not seem inclined to share any responsibility for the state- 
ment, but confined himself to such answers as, ‘That is 
the Bishop’s statement.’ 

Before concluding our attempt to select a portion of the 
evidence given at the North Meath Petition, and to bring 
its significance home to our readers, we must not omit 
to notice the large amount of evidence which went 
to show the extraordinary physical, as well as intel- 
lectual, violence indulged in by the priests during the 
election. Some of the witnesses may have been exag- 
gerating ; but even making allowance for this, it can hardly 
be doubted that many of the priests lost all self-control. 
No doubt there was a great deal of violence and black- 
guardism on the other side, but it would be a poor com- 
pliment to the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland to declare 
that they must not be expected to behave better than the 
Parnellite mobs, which are admittedly recruited from the 
most turbulent characters in their several districts. The 


evidence in the North Meath Petition is then, as we have 


said above, of the utmost importance, and no one who 
sincerely desires to get to the bottom of the Irish Question, 
and to realise what Irish clericalism is, should omit to give 
it the most careful study. 





THE COMMITTEE ON “GENERAL” BOOTH. 


“ \ ENERAL” BOOTH has passed through his“ Panama 

Inquiry ” with his personal character unsmirched. It 
was necessary, however, that the inquiry should be made, and 
inevitable that it should be made in a way that must have 
been highly offensive to the whole Booth family, who are 
beginning, perhaps, to bea little spoilt by their long posses- 
sion of authority in a highly influential religious organisa- 
tion. So long as Mr. Booth was only the dictator of a 
sect, his disposal of the property of that denomination 
was hardly matter for public discussion, much less public 
inquiry. If the members liked to allow him autocratic 
authority over the religious organisation of the sect, to 
dispose of its funds as he pleased, and to exercise its great 
patronage at his own discretion, no one outside the body 
had any clear right to interfere. Nobody does interfere 
with any Monastic Order as to its disposal of its funds. 
Nor did there appear to be any reasonable ground for in- 
terference. The creed of the body was the creed of many 
other bodies of Christians ; though its ritual was grotesque, 
it was neither blasphemous nor indecent ; and the conduct 
of its members was, as regards outward morality, regu- 
lated rather by an overstrained asceticism—for example, 
in the matter of tobacco—than by any idea which could 
be reasonably expected to result in laxity. A great deal 
too much was made by the officers of the Army of mere 
emotion; but then the Protestant sects outside the 
Anglican Church have always displayed that tendency, and 
there is no more harm in “ conversions,” as they occurred 
in Salvation Army meetings, than in conversions as they 
occurred during Whitfield’s sermons on the hill-side. The 
constitution of the sect was, it is true, monarchical, which is, 
in England, a distrusted arrangement ; but Wesley also was, 
in practice, king while he lived, and there is nothing in the 
principle which is of itself immoral, while its application 
to a Protestant community furnished a most interesting 
and useful experiment. When, however, the “ General,” 
quitting the strictly religious ground, offered to show a way 
by which the social problem might be solved, and asked 
for £100,000 down and £30,000 a year in order to lift 
the “submerged tenth” out of their slough, the situation 
was materially changed. A man may reasonably ask the 
world at large for money to be spent on a certain object 
at his own discretion, but if he asks it, and receives it, he 
owes to the world some evidence that he has spent it on 
that object and no other. Blunders are in the contract, 
but malversation is not. As it happened, just when 
the demand was made, the “ General,” who has naturally 
many enemies, became exposed to a rain of hostile 
criticism. A host of writers, some of them very able, 
accused him and his family of luxurious living, of arrogance 
of demeanour, of interested despotism in arrangements 
for the custody of property, of “regal” extravagance in 
journeyings, and of deliberate concealment of accounts. 





One of these charges, moreover—that of reo. 
in locomotion-—looked on the surface true ae 
concealment of accounts, was supported b Le Another 
curious figures. An inquiry became indispensable Vay 
scriptions were to continue, and the “ General” tt 
demand with a courage and temper for which h Pes the 
the highest credit. A Committee of Inyestj rg 
appointed, of whose competence it is only ueneian a: 
that Sir Henry James was the Chairman and Mr dy tay 
house the Secretary ; and the “ General” not only; i. 
his books, and gave every facility to the inquiry _ 
mised in his own name and those of all shia Me ™ 
influence, that he would take no legal proceedin no 
any witness who might give evidence before a Co 
mittee. All libellers might libel as they would, just ¢ 
they were addressing a Parliamentary Commitive m 
gentlemen engaged, therefore, enjoyed full powers 
had at their head one of the shrewdest men and’ ~ 
= cross-examiners in the Kingdom. 7 
e result has been what any one who 
“ General” Booth and his satan might sh antidge 
Neither the “ General ” nor his family have drawn an oro 
whatever from the large amount, £120,000, subscribed f 
the experiment. The Committee’s decision upon this “ 
is clearness itself :—‘ In examining the accounts, the Con 
mittee were careful to inquire whether any portion of th 
travelling expenses of the members of the Salvation i 
had been borne by the ‘ Darkest England’ Fund a 
whether Mr. Booth or any of his family have drawn an 
sums for their personal use therefrom. No such expendityy 
appears to have been incurred. There is no reason to thi: 
that Mr. Booth or any member of his family derive » 
ever have derived, benefit of any kind from’ any of th 
properties or money raised for the ‘ Darkest Englanj’ 
Scheme. Some members of Mr. Booth’s family dry 
salaries from the spiritual wing of the Salvation Amy, 
and a list was put in from which it appears that it. 
Booth himself has received nothing from either side of the 
Salvation Army. He has a small income partly settled 
him by a personal friend and partly derived from the sl: 
of his literary works, the amount and nature of which ke 
explained to the Committee, and which seemed to them con. 
mensurate with the maintenance of his personal establish. 
ment.” Considering the capacity of the men who sat onth: 
Committee, and the entire freedom of its Chairman era 
from bias in favour of the Salvation Army, that is amply 
sufficient even for those who cannot see that no vulgar rogu 
intent on cash could have acquired the “General’s” in 
fluence, or would have dared to excite suspicion by claiming 
such absolute authority. Your hypocritical thief always 
shelters himself behind a Committee or a Board, ani 
carries out his frauds under cover of a cloud of per 
funetory signatures given by men who think they hav 
investigated when they have simply received assuranos 
from the robber that everything is straight. Th 
Committee have had the books scientifically examine, 
they have inspected all the departments in person, they 
have cross-examined the “General,” and they pronoune 
him absolutely clean. Nevertheless, they point to a weil 
place in his business arrangements. If he were inclinedto 
steal, he could steal. He would be liable to the ordinay 
penalties of theft, but still he could steal if he would. Hi 
authority is absolute, and all property is vested in practi 
unreservedly in him; and, of course, if he chose to sellit 
all, and bolt to Mexico with the proceeds, he could, if m0 
arrested at once on information which would not be forth 
coming, accomplish that flight in safety. That situation 
seems to us to result from the very principle of the Silt 
tion Army organisation, which is strictly monarchical, ant, 
what is more important, to have been intended by th 
subscribers to the Fund. The Committee, however, thougt 
they quite perceive and acknowledge this, cannot, beitg 
Englishmen, reconcile themselves to the conditions df 
autocracy, and make, on this point, a rather weak sugg 
tion. “So far, the objects of the donors would appareiti 
be carried out. But the hypothesis above referred to s 
remains to be dealt with. “It is possible that a ‘ Gener! 
may be forgetful of his duty and sell property, au 
appropriate the proceeds to his own use, or to me 
ing the general liabilities of the Salvation Army. 4 
matters now stand, he, and he alone, would have 
trol over such a sale. Against such possibilities it appe 
to the Committee to be reasonable that some check show 
be imposed. Whilst it seems necessary that the floatiit 
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h should be at the absolute disposal of the 
and wary oy? Salvation Army, and whilst it would be 
ant to interfere with the exercise of his discretion 
ine3Pe, sling in accordance with the terms of the deed- 
- ith the real property and investments, yet it is de- 
vet that the two last-named classes of property should 
ay ‘a in the names of independent trustees.” That 
be o we presume, that no sale should be complete 
ace oe the consent of the “independent trustees,” but 
that when such consent is given, the “General” of the 
future is to expend the cash resulting from such sale at 
his own discretion. Is not that a little absurd ? If the 
; powers are limited in that way, their appoint- 
ment is only an unreal security to subscribers ; while, if 
they can do more, the monarchical principle is given 
up, and the experiment ends in avowed failure. We 
confess we think that, if so much power is to be left to the 
“@eneral,” it is better to leave him all, and try the experi- 
ment straight through to the sweet or bitter end. There 
is hope of a sort in it, if left to individual genius, but 
there is none, if control over one more charitable agency 
is to be transferred to one more charitable committee. Such 
committees are useful for defined work; but original plans, 
philanthropic audacity, “ superhuman energy,” will never 
be got out of any body of the kind. We would either 
transform, that is, extinguish, the Salvation Army, or we 

would leave the “‘ General” its czar. 

We say this clearly, though we have the most imperfect 
confidence in the business capacity of “General” Booth. He 
seems to us, like every other despot who ever lived, except 
Augustus Caesar and Frederick the Great, to be a bad 
economist, to fix his eyes upon his object, and to be 
more or less reckless whether he has, or has not, the 
means to carry out his large ideas. In this very enterprise 
he is some £60,000 to the bad already, and but that he 
can borrow funds from the Salvation Army, would have 
been brought to adead'ock. He has, no doubt, after his 
experience, a right to reckon on subscriptions, as a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer reckons on revenue; but he 
anticipates revenue too boldly, and will land himself and 
his Army some day in a dangerous deficit. He is working 
on monarchical principles, and has not the least right to as- 
sume that the “General” whom he is to nominate will attract 
the same loyalty, or the same confidence as himself. He is 
able to order a “ week of self-denial” which produces thou- 
sands of pounds; but an unpopular successor would hardly 
collect hundreds of pounds by the same device. He is able 
toask for and obtain £30,000 in a year by a simple appeal 
tothe benevolent ; but a distrusted successor would not, on 
the same personal security, get thirty thousand farthings. 
He ought to keep a surplus, if only to avoid borrowing ; 
or if that is opposed, as we fancy it is opposed, to the 
universal experience of philanthropic societies, he ought 
never to be more than three months’ expenditure in debt. 
Excellence of intention is an imperfect excuse for reckless- 
ness in expenditure. Nor, as yet, can we honestly say 
that he gets enough for his money. It is not fair, the 
Committee say, to test the results of the farm-colony 
before the buildings have been fully used, and before 
the different experiments—drainage, fruit-growing, &c. 

—have had time to show their results. But “General” 
Booth has expended his money with as yet inadequate 
returns. He has spent £216,000, and for that great sum 
has established some useful Shelters in London; has taught 
anumber of the lowest roughs to chop wood, which has 
been sold at prices that close this trade to other choppers, 
thereby creating “ lost” workmen, while redeeming “ slum- 
mers ;” has started a farm which may one day employ six 
hundred persons, but does not yet pay expenses; and has 
begun to start an “ Over-sea Colony” in Canada about 
which nobody seems to know anything clearly, and which 
18, We presume, as yet mainly an idea. Is all that an 
adequate return for the large quantity of money and 
immense supply of energy expended? We will not 
say it is not, for we agree with the Committee that 
sufficient time has not yet elapsed; but we certainly 
suspect that “salvation ” on ‘‘ General ” Booth’s lines costs 
too much, and that all we gain from him is an organisa- 
tion which certainly has coerced about eight hundred 
“slummy” subjects into comparative industry and order. 
On the whole, and allowing for the necessary incomplete- 
hess of the evidence, our judgment would be this. The 
charitable of London may rely on it that General Booth 
will steal nothing out of their subscriptions. They may 


trustees’ 








also rely on it that he will energetically strive to 
shelter and reform a limited number of “slummy” 
subjects, and turn them into industrious citizens fit 
to get along by themselves, as all decent workmen are 
already compelled to do. But, at the same time, they 
are not justified in emptying the charity reservoir of 
London—which is an absolutely fixed quantity—for the 
benefit of ‘‘ General” Booth’s organisation, without satis- 
fying themselves by careful reading and inquiry that they 
know pretty nearly how much each “ disrespectable ” costs 
under that system before he becomes a “ saved ” member of 
society. If, when they have read the evidence, they believe 
in the “General’s” management, then they may subscribe if 
they will, for about his honesty and his energy there is no 
longer any question whatever. 





THE COST OF THE COUNTY COUNCIL’S 
PRINCIPLES. 


ae principle which the County Council has adopted 
in regard to the payment of wages is of even more 
importance to Londoners than we imagined last week. It 
may add shillings in the pound to their rates without pro- 
ducing in return the smallest perceptible advantage. If 
they will read Sir Thomas Farrer’s “ Memorandum,” cir- 
culated among the Councillors before the vote was taken, 
and now sold as a penny pamphlet by Messrs. Steel and 
Jones, of 4 Spring Gardens, they will understand how 
completely the majority sinned against light, and what 
their motive was. Sir Thomas Farrer, although a Pre- 
gressive, and in complete sympathy with the general object 
of the Council, which is, of course, to make of London an 
ideal Metropolis, tells its members that if they accept the 
proposal—which they did accept—to let the Trades-Unions 
fix the rates of wages, they “ will, for purposes connected 
with labour, lose their independence; will be ‘run’ (in 
the American sense) by Trades-Unions; and will be bound 
hand-and-foot to obey their orders without even knowing 
who or what they are.” The workmen thus protected from 
competition are the Council’s own electors, and if the work- 
men left outside and excluded from a chance of the prize, 
do not vote against them in pure disappointment and 
disgust—which is quite possible—then, writes Sir Thomas, 
“the jobberies of Kings and of aristocracies will prove 
to have been trifles in their effect compared with the 
probable jobberies of a democracy.” The Council will 
very soon be the greatest employer of labour in the world. 
Its labour bill is already a great one, but it proposes to be 
the sole Water Company, with a labour bill of nearly 
£275,000 a year; and the sole Gas Company, with a labour 
bill of between two and three millions; the sole Tramway 
Company and the sole Dock Company, with a labour bill 
which it is impossible to estimate, but which will certainly 
be 10 per cent., and may easily be 20 per cent., higher 
than it would be under free competition. In a single and 
trifling matter, the reconstruction of Barking Road bridge, 
the application of the Council’s principle raised a con- 
tract of £54,000 by £6,000, without any addition to the 
work ; while they have already raised their wages bill for 
the care of the parks under their control by £6,000 a year, 
and this without compulsion, solely for the pleasure of 
philanthropy at other people’s expense. The work is no 
better done, and the park employés are so discontented 
with the short hours that they are ready to strike. 
This immense increase of outlay, be it observed, in 
no degree relieves distress, for the men who will be 
benefited are the picked labourers who govern the 
Trades-Unions, and who are already paid higher than 
the free labourers, while the funds available for the un- 
employed are reduced in a degree exactly equal to the 
money needlessly expended, the wage-fund, which is, of 
course, in every Municipality a fixed quantity, being re- 
duced by a precisely equal amount. If, out of a fixed sum, 
you pay John twice the market-rate, Tom must go without 
any income atall. The Council’s principle, in fact, benefits 
a large class of voters, and them only. They, no doubt, 
will be grateful for a time, and vote “solid” for Pro- 
gressives; but on the day when labour stops because the 
ratepayer can no longer bear his taxes, it is upon the Pro- 
gressive members that the retribution will fall, probably, 
as in Paris, in a form more violent than mere dismissal. 
This danger of a revolt of the ratepayer is not forgotten 
by the Progressives, and we last week mentioned some of 
the plans by which they hope to add to the Council’s 
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revenue without adding to the poundage. One of these 
—the inclusion of the City within their jurisdiction—we 
think just and wise,—just, because the City wealth ought 
to be used to increase the amenity and dignity of London; 
wise, because the City will carry into the Council a solid 
body of Conservative opinion and experience, and an 
influence with Parliament almost equal to that of the 
Trades-Unions, of whom the Council are now so diligently 
making an Upper House within the Municipality. There 
is, however, 2 measure dearer even than this to the Pro- 
gressive mind, and it has this week been explained to an 
interviewer by Mr. B. F. Costelloe, a leading Progressive, 
with most commendable lucidity and courage. The 
Council, he says, wishes, above all things, for a rent-duty 
—that is, in fact, a duty on the income of London land— 
and would raise it through the national tax-collectors as a 
special addition to the Income-tax. ‘“ Rent-duty,” it 
was suggested to him, “is a new phrase,” and he 
answered, “The name was invented by Sir Thomas 
Farrer and myself one night merely as a short title for 
what is really a local surtax upon Schedule A of the land- 
lord’s Income-tax in London. Of course, there is no reason 
why it should be confined to London, as it would apply 
equally well to any municipality. I have described it at 
length in my memorandum. The proposal is that the new 
charge on owners should take the form of an impost, say 
4d. in the pound, to be declared by the Council’s precept, 
and to be assimilated in all respects to the tax levied by 
Schedule A. I see no reason why the Income-tax 
collectors should not be empowered to collect it, 





simply by a second column in the demand note. | 


They would be the richer by their poundage, and 
the method of collection would be cheap and certain. 
The only extraordinary machinery would be that necessary 
for the equitable rating of vacant land, which at present 
practically escapes the Income-tax altogether. I am not 
without hope that this item will commend the scheme to 
the favourable notice of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
I assume the owners of property themselves would say 
that, if they are to be taxed, there is no reason why the 
speculative holder of unbuilt land should not also pay his 
share.” There is not even a pretence of justice in such a 
tax; or, rather, the one pretence there is, is ridiculously 
unjust. Mr. Costelloe says the liability of land which has 
become valuable from the growth of the community is self- 
evident; but why is it greater than the liability of any other 
source of income dependent on that growth ? What makes 
a shop like Mr. Maple’s or a newspaper like the Slandard a 
source of “ potential wealth beyond the dreams of avarice,” 
as Dr. Johnson said of Mr. Thrale’s becr-vats, if it is not 
the growth of the community ? Mr. Maple or Mr Jobhn- 
son’s trustees did not make London, any more than the 
Duke of Westminster, or the ladies of the Bentinck 


family ; and why in the world should they be taxed less? | 


Because they have worked harder? Iu many cases they 


have done nothing of the sort, the sources of their wealth | 


being like the sources of the ground landlords’ wealth, a 
mixture of ability and Juck, the latter varying in such an 
extreme degree that, to make a tax on pure good-fortune 
equitable, the special tax on City property ought to be, at 
least, six times as great as the tax on Lord Cadogan’s, or 
that of the great Building Companies. The latter both 
owe their London incomes to good management. A single 
class, of which some members are accidentally, and un- 
fortunately, very rich, are to be specially subjected 
to a tax, to which there is practically no limit. Let 
us see for a moment how the new impost will work. The 
fourpenny surtax will, it is calculated, produce £600,000 
a year, which will be instantly pledged for a loan of 
twenty millions. The Council want that at once for some 
of their “ improvements,” two of which alone are to cost 
above five millions sterling, and, with their eagerness to 
show results and their anxiety to raise muscle wages, and 
reduce brain wages, they will expend the sum in about 
three years, and then they will be hungry again. Practi- 
cally nothing will have been accomplished towards their 
end, which, we again acknowledge, is to make London an 
ideal metropolis; the improvements wanted will be as 
numerous as ever and more costly ; and there will be 
nothing for it but another surtax levied on one kind 
of property alone, till in twenty years of perpetually 
ascending taxation, it will be comparatively valueless. 
So much the better, Mr. Costelloe and his fellows will 
say. But is it for the better that freeholds in London 


eee . : : 
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provements which a division of ¢. 

holds would secure, should be made impossible : th free. 
great landlords should be driven, as leases fal] in i the 
their houses into their own hands, and so reeoy, Pos 
selves out of excessive rentals? Mr. Costelloe a en. 
is impossible, but he is talking ignorantly. The Jan a t 
of Paris and New York have done it, and in London ri 
in most places, be done at once. Part of West Lond °, 
held on leases, which are now, however, running Rey 
but the bulk of London, considered ag an ary 
covered with houses unprotected by any leases at ‘ll 
Mr. Costelloe doubtless thinks that a general rise of ye . 
would be met by a general departure ; but, if he think 
so, he has not watched foreign capitals sufficiently, The 
result of a great rise in rents, under the conditions of 0 : 
modern civilisation, is not flight, as it would be in Tndia o 
America, but a sudden huddling of the people together, Me 
do not give up their London occupations, but the amenity 
of their homes,—take a floor where they took a house 
or live in one room where they lived in three. Crowding 
is the grand result of over-taxing land in cities, ang is 
not, we presume, the object which the Progressives, when 
they next go to their electors, willavow. That the wealth 
of London should pay towards its improvement is, if not 
ideally just—for improvements hardly benefit the rich—g 
all events in accordance with our manners, and we are } 
no means sure that fairly graduated rates would be mors 
unjust than a fairly graduated Income-tax is; but the 
determination of the Council to grab a part of one kind of 
property alone is neither expedient nor honest. Parlia. 
ment, fortunately, can control them, at least until their 
industrial army is organised, and we have no kind of doubt 
that it will do its duty. If they refuse in consequence, ag 
they are refusing, to make improvements till a particular 
Act is passed, let the Council be suspended for five years, 
ou the American plan, in favour of Commissioners. 








| THE GOTHENBURG LICENSING SYSTEM. 
| W. wish that all threatened interests were as wise in 
their generation as the Country Brewers’ Society, 
Instead of contenting themselves with setting violence 
against violence, and capping the extravagance of total 
abstainers by the extravagance of those to whom total 
abstinence means the loss of a livelihood, they have sent 
their secretary to Gothenburg to inquire on the spot into 
the working and results of the system which has made the 
town so famous. Mr. Mortimer’s Report is a mode 
document of its kind. It gives the reader all the statistics, 
and leaves him to draw the inferences for himself. “1 
_ have not,” says Mr. Mortimer, “advanced my own personal 
| Opinion;” and we are bound to say that, in taking this 
credit to himself, he claims no more than is his due. His 
| report gives the clearest and most succinct account we have 
met with of the Gothenburg Licensing System, and it gives 
nothing more. We will put the main features of it before 
our readers at the risk of telling them much that they may 
have read before either in our own columns or elsewhere. 
The first point to be remembered in connection with 
Gothenburg is that the licensing system with which the 
place is associated has nothing to do with beer. “ Beer is 
looked upon in a totally different light from spirits,” and 
the beer-houses are styled “temperance-houses.” An “ off- 
licence ” for beer may be had by any one on payment of 
4s. Gd. ; and there are at present 128 houses licensed for 
the sale of beer to be drunk on the premises, besides 59 for 
the sale of beer to be drunk with meals. With this whole 
side of Gothenburg drinking the Licensing Company isnot 
concerned. What it is concerned with is the sale of the 
native brandy, Briinvin, the licences for which, before 
the formation of the Company, were annually put up 
to auction by the town authorities, or granted to “ pr 





is a strong spirit, and it used to be sold at jda 
liqueur glass, with the result, according to Mr. Mor 
timer, that something like one person in every seven Was 
convicted for drunkenness during the year. In order to 
deal with this state of things, the Company was formed, 
and, since 1868, all licences for the sale of Brinvin, except 
those granted to four “ privileged” houses frequented by 
| the better classes, have been in their hands. Some of the 
licences have been allowed to remain unused, and the 
Company now have in actual working 18 Briinvin-shops, 
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rn eating-houses in which Brinvin is served only with 
js, and 17 clubs and restaurants—making 39 houses in 
1 ” The managers of these houses are forbidden to make 
wr orofit on the spirit sold, and they may not accept 
ntertainment from their company on the premises, or allow 
or game to be played. The Company choose the Brinvin, 
pottle it themselves, and deliver it at the various houses. 
The sales are limited on week-days to the hours between 
9am. and 6 or 7 p.m., and to four hours on Sundays, the 
last of the four being exclusively for Brinvin to be drunk 
with a meal. ; peer 
The one fault we have to find with Mr. Mortimer’s 
figures is that he does not carry them back far enough. 
They show the quantities of Brinvin sold, the convictions 
for drunkenness, and the number of paupers for every 
ear since the formation of the Company. But we should 
‘ke to have had them for at least ten years previous to its 
formation. Taking first the amount of the sales, we find 
in those on the premises considerable uniformity. In 
1866, a population of 47,000 drank 260,000 liters. In 
1891, a population of 104,000 drank 565,000 liters. The 
sales for consumption at home are only given from 1875, 
in which year, with a population of 59,000, they amounted 
to 867,000 liters. In 1891, though the population, as we 
have seen, had risen to 104,000, the sales off the pre- 
mises were only 848,000 liters. They had been higher, 
however, for the three previous years, with a somewhat 
smaller population. The convictions for drunkenness in 
the first of the two years we have taken for comparison 
were 1,424; in 1891, with the population rather more than 
doubled, they were 4,624. The number of paupers for 
the same years was 3,238 and 11,900. As they stand, these 
figures are far from satisfactory. The longer the system 
has been in existence, the less it seems to operate as a 
check upon drunkenness and poverty. But here the 
absence of any earlier figures vitiates the calculation. We 
know what the effect of the system has been during the 
years of its application ; we do not know what the effect 
of the system has been by the side of the system which 
preceded it. If,as Mr. Mortimer says, one person in every 
seven was then convicted for drunkenness, it ivevident that 
the last state of Gothenburg is at least much better than 
its first. There are other considerations of the same kind 
which have a claim to be taken into account. We ought 
to know, for example, whether the police have become 
more strict. Formerly, they had no authority to arrest a 
drunken person unless he was also disorderly. It is 
possible that this regulation may have been modified in 
practice, or that the police, acting under instructions, have 
adopted a more rigid standard of disorder, or even, without 
instructions, they may insensibly have been influenced in 
the same direction by public opinion. What is held to 
justify arrest now may not have been held to justify it 
twenty years ago. It is the same with the increase of 
pauperism. Drunkenness is one cause, and a fertile cause, 
of poverty ; but it is not the only cause, and if other causes 
have become more prominent between 1866 and 1891, we 
should expect to see the number of paupers increase in 
Proportion. One would like also to know the explana- 
ticn of the remarkable diminution, when the increase of 
the population is allowed for, in the amount of Brinvin 
drank at home. This certainly points to a change in the 
habits of the people. Is it that, since the foundation of 
the Company, drinking in public-houses has become 
respectable, and that people who formerly drauk their 
9 at home now drink it abroad, and so drink more 
of it f 
The impression which Mr. Mortimer’s Report leaves on 
us is that the habits of the people of Gothenburg are so 
different from those of Englishmen that it is very difficult 
to draw any useful conclusion from a comparison between 
them. A town in which beer is regarded as a temperance 
drink must, obviously, be judged by rules different 
from any that can be applied to England. Indeed, 
if the figures are not such as can be quoted to 
much purpose by the Bishop of Chester, neither can 
they give any satisfaction to the advocates of Local 
Option. For the first thing the Company did was greatly 
to lessen the number of public-houses. There were twenty- 
one Briinvin-shops belonging to them in 1866, and only 
eighteen in 189]. Thus, though the population had in- 
creased from 47,000 to 104,000, the Briinvin-shops were 
fewer by three. No regard had been paid to the addition 
of 57,000 people. Yet what was tantamount toa large 


reduction in the number of public-houses was attended 
by a positive increase in the convictions for drunken- 

ness, and in the number of paupers. Nor is another 
theory, much in favour with the Temperance party in 
England, borne out by the experience of Gothenburg. 

The grocers’ licences evidently do nothing to increase 
either convictions for drunkenness or pauperism; for the 
increase under both these heads has gone on simultaneously 

with a large decrease in the Briinvin sold for consumption 
at home. Possibly, the reason why these figures are not 
more satisfactory is the impossibility of making spirits a 
really wholesome, or even harmless, drink. The small 
quantities in which they must be taken, if they are 
to be taken without injury, make moderation diffi- 
cult. It may be that the Company have been in 
error in contining their attention to spirits. Two 
of the objects with which the Company was formed 
were the opening of eating-houses where food of good 
quality could be obtained, and not more than two glasses 
served to each person, and the making the Briinvin-shops 
so unattractive that customers would not be tempted to 
linger long in them. Only four eating-houses, however, 
have heen opened, and it is doubtful whether the unattrac- 
tiveness of the Briinvin-shops has made the Brinvin itself 
less appreciated. Had the Company taken possession of 
the “temperance houses,” and tried to accustom the people 
of Gothenburg to drink beer with their meals instead of 
spirits, the results might have been more encouraging. 
The more unattractive public-houses are made, the more 
the whole attention of the customer is fixed on his glass. 
He may not iinger long at the bar, but he may merely hasten 
from one uninviting bar to another, with the result that 
he gets more undeniably drunk than if he had stayed in 
the first. If, on the other hand, some inducement to stay 
in a public-house other than the fact that they can get 
spirits were held out to their frequenters, there would at 
least be a chance that they would in the end be more 
attracted by the subsidiary inducements than by the 
opportunity of taking more than is good for them. This, 
as we understand it, is the essence of the Bishop of 
Chester’s scheme; and we do not see that any expectations 
built on this foundation need be given up, because the 
Gothenburg system is not altogether what the fancy of 
some temperance reformers has painted it. 








SIR RICHARD OWEN. 
T is, perhaps, natural that, in the public estimate of a 
very long, very honourable and most industrious life such 
as that of the late Sir Richard Owen, there should be a certain 
want of point and precision. The records of his life and work, 
which have been multiplied during the past week, though 
complete enough as an index to his varied interests, hardly 
account, either for his isolation as a man of science, or for the 
strength of his claims as an original inquirer. Sir Richard 
Owen was not best known for his best work. It was his for- 
tune more than once to be “ understanded of the people” in 
small things, which have been remembered, while greater 
things have been forgotten. Yet his discovery of the true 
relation of the skull to the skeleton was just such a sudden 
advance as strikes the imagination. The existing theory 
which he set himself to test was itself ingenious and strange. 
Man, it was said, was douvble,—structurally, he could be cut 
in two at the neck. The head was a second trunk, with 
all its systems complete. In ii the brain did duty for 
the spinal marrow; the skull was the vertebral column. The 
mouth was equivalent to the stomach, the nose to the lungs and 
thorax, the jaw to thelimbs. Against this, Owen showed that 
the head, so far from being a second trunk piled upon the first, 
was a continuxtion of the vertebra, greatly modified, and each 
segment of the skull was a repetition of every other segment of 
the body. The jaws were as much an appendage of a vertebra 
as the ribs, and the arms the same, which, originally belonging 
to the occipital vertebra, had dropped down on to the shoulders, 
just as the fins of fishes are often transported from the segment 
to which they naturally belong, and have “ floated ” from the 
pelvis to the throat. 

Having once established the fact that the vertebrate animals 
were built up in sections, which, however modified, could in 
all cases be identified. as parts of the spinal column, natural 
inference would have seemed to lead directly to the theory of 





evolution. Yet Owen is commonly spoken of as an opponent 
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of the theory of evolution. That is so clearly contrary to the 
nature of his conclusions in practice, that it is well to see what 
was the immediate result in his mind of his great discovery. His 
highly specialised knowledge of anatomy seems to have changed 
the direction of the speculations which had prompted his first 
inquiry. His discovery of a symmetrical plan of structure in 
vertebrate creatures gave him an exaggerated notion of the 
perfection of that particular form of animal creation. “ Ver- 
tebrates ” were first, and the rest nowhere. He cuddled his 
pets with an exclusive fondness, which for a time left him 
almost.indifferent to the claims of less favoured races. He 
sanctified their past, glorified their present, prophesied for 
them a future of infinite expansion, and descried a possible 
place for their extra-terrestrial existence in the planets. The 
nature of the constructive and speculative efforts which led 
Owen to these conclusions gives some insight into the strength 
and weakness of his powers of physical inquiry. Fortified by 
his discovery of the completeness and simplicity of vertebrate 
structure, and aware that this structure was present in 
animals of the highest development, he conceived that he had 
only to trace their differences back to the simplest form to 
find the “ original” which was first created by a divine archi- 
tect. By a process of elimination of non-essential varia- 
tions, he reconstructed the “architype” of the vertebrate 
creation—the creature, that is, as God first made it—the 
inference being that, as we now find them, the verte- 
brates have in a sense “made themselves” by evolution 
and adaptation. The “architype” of which Owen con- 
structed a skeleton and portrait, is a kind of fish, in 
which the vertebre control the structure entirely, and the 
“ appendages,” which in modern creatures have developed into 
fins, feet, legs, arms, wings, or jaws, are kept almost in as 
great subordination to the vertebral column as in the snakes 
and boa-constrictor. It is certainly a very “odd fish.” But 
Owen seems to have believed in it firmly for a time, and spoke 
complacently of his “architype” as the “divine exemplar.” 
He even referred to it in a curious piece of argument as 
evidence of the divine intention of creating man, even 
if man were not the first effort of creation. “The recog- 
nition of a divine exemplar for the vertebrated animals, 
proves that the knowledge of such a being as man must have 
existed before man appeared; for the divine mind which 
planned the architype also foresaw its modifications.” Con- 
fident in the extent of his knowledge of extinct forms as well 
as of those now existing, he declares that the “conceivable 
modifications of the vertebrate architype are very far from 
being exhausted.” Our vertebrates have only two pairs of 
limbs. But the rudiments of many other pairs are present in 
many species; and though they never have developed in this 
planet, it is quite conceivable that certain of them may be 
developed, if this type be that on which the inhabitants 


of any other planet are organised. His conjectures as to the 


probability of the inhabitants of Jupiter being vertebrates 
like ourselves, are ingenious and picturesque. “The laws of 
light, as of gravitation, being the same in the planet Jupiter 
as here,” he writes, “the eyes of such creatures as may dis- 
port themselves in the soft, reflected beams of its moons, will 
probably be organised on the same principles as those of 
animals of like grades of organisation on the earth; and the 
inference that the vertebrate type is the basis of the organisa- 
tion of some of the inhabitants of other planets will not appear 
so hazardous, when it is remembered that the orbits, or pro- 
tected cavities of the eyes of vertebrates, are themselves con- 
structed of modified vertebra.” 


It seems sufficiently clear from these specimens of arguments, 
that Owen’s mind was more fixed on the importance of the dis- 
covery he had made than sensitive to its suggestion of the scope 
of evolution. His astonishing acquaintance with all the bones 
in the charnel-house of nature, made him a severe and cautious 
critic of the exuberance of the “evolutionists.” His atti- 
tude towards speculation of this kind was that of the family 
solicitor familiar with all the titles and incumbrances, towards 
the impatient heir of family acres. It was in this spirit that 
he examined and compared the skeletons of the whole tribe of 
anthropoid apes in reference to the new theories of the descent 
of man; and, as a result of the application of the comparative 
method in its strictest sense, he pronounced from the evidence 
before him, “a confutation of the notion of the transformation 
of the ape into the man.” “Man,” he declared, “ was the sole 
species of his genus, the sole representative of his order and 


sub-class.” This announcement was eager] 
those who resented the “ cock-sureness ” and 
attitude of the new school of biologists; an 
than design, had lent additional weight to Owen’s author; 

as an elected, and by no means reluctant, champion of Orth 
doxy. The story still remains as one of the popular trigm , 
of “ science,” and the belief that Owen “ discovered” the Phs 
existence of the Dinornis from the evidence of a sin: oe 
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1 
was sufficient to back his opinion of the “ descent pti: 
based on the examination of many bones. This prophecy it 


its fulfilment are both sufliciently interesting, He h 
‘ : 3 ad 
received, not a bone, but a piece of a bone, six inches 
with the ends broken off; and he declared from its shape that 
it was a thigh-bone, and from its structure that it was the 
bone of a bird very like an ostrich. The material and 
form were, however, heavier than that in the correspondin 
limb of the ostrich. “So far as my skill in interpreting boy 
fragments may be credited,” he said, “I am willing to risk the 
reputation for it on the statement that there has existed, jf 
there does not now exist, in New Zealand a struthious bird 
not quite equal in size to an ostrich, and of a heavier and 
more sluggish species.” This was in 1839. In 1849 4 
missionary at “Poverty Bay” heard the Maori legends of 
the moa, and found some of the bones of the extinct bird, 
which, in various sizes, is now known as the Dinornis, The 
fulfilment, following so quickly on the prophecy, is probably 
unique in the story of paleontology. It seemed that the pro. 
fessor who had “constructed” a bird from a bone had the 
master-key to the scheme of creation. It does not seem to 
have occurred to those who were not dazzled by his success in 
the case of the Dinornis to point out that the Dinotherium, 
an extinet-mammal with pendent tusks, of which the skull 
only had then been: discovered, was still represented in al] 
popular works as something with the shapeless body of the 
walrus, and lying down (apparently chewing the cud) with its 
back to the spectator, because no one could reconstruct its 
body or legs. It must be admitted, however, that Owen's 
opinion, so far as he gave one, has been borne out by recent 
discoveries of the creature’s bones. It is pleasant to 
think that such a long and industrious life closed in 
surroundings of peace and tranquillity rarely granted even 
to the most honoured names. The pretty cottage on the 
verge of Richmond Park, in which the later part of his life 
was spent, stands on the high ground near the Sheen Gate, 
and his bedroom commanded a view over the rolling slopes 
and oak-groves of the most sylvan scene near London. 
Beneath, within a few yards of his garden, lies the pool at 
which the deer drink at evening, and beside which the stags 
do battle in the autumn nights. The choice of the house is 
said to have been due to his own request to the Prince Consort, 
who had conveyed to him his wish to see him established ina 
far more imposing home. There he lived and worked, com- 
pared and wrote, almost to the last, remaining among a 
younger generation, not as a mere picturesque survival, but a 
living monument of single-minded devotion to knowledge. 


long, 


ARTIFICIAL SINS. 

| lao advance in civilisation brings with it a number of 

new laws and conventions, which, though in a sense 
natural to civilised man, are also, in a sense, artificial, and 
have a real tendency to encrust our nature with a sort of hard 
rind that may very easily overshadow, and, to some extent, 
even restrain and subdue, the better and deeper impulses of 
the heart. In the present day, for instance, it is obvious that 
the very best tendencies of our social life are generating a 
certain class of artificial virtues, which, though extremely 
valuable as what Cardinal Newman once called “ protective 
additions ” to those best tendencies, are more or less expe- 
dients adopted rather for the sake of guarding weak natures 
against moral danger, than for the moral benefit of the strong. 
Such, for instance, are all the renunciations of intrinsically 
innocent enjoyments, like the moderate use of stimulants, or 
the moderate excitements of such games as whist played for 
shilling or sixpenny points, or, if guarded by reason: 
able conditions, those lotteries of intellectual guesswork, 
which have lately attracted so much of the public atten- 
tion. No one can deny that, so far as it is possible to 
limit the temptation to excess in drink, or the temptation 
to waste time and means and, worst of all, a certain ardour of 





' temperament which ought to be economised for higher ends, 
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rifling, not to say dangerous, excitements, it is a very wise 
to reduce the force of those temptations, so longas 
no spirit of impatient rebellion is produced, which may result 
.. worse excess. And yet no one can pretend that there is any 
phe evil or sin in the temperate enjoyment of either such 
sical or such mental excitements as divert the mind from 
its smaller daily cares, and refresh it with a sort of gentle 
effervescence, unaccompanied by any pressure of moral 
responsibility. Tf it is desirable, as no doubt it is, to dis- 
courage firmly the spread of those epidemics of excitement 
which are apt to run like wildfire through populations ina 
condition to crave the stimulus they supply, it is, also, most 
desirable not to exaggerate the meaning and motive of the 
discouragement to be applied,—not to exalt a counsel of pru- 
dential wisdom into an absolute ethical law to which it has no 
yeal pretensions,—not to magnify what St. Paul, for example, 
in allowing the right of the strong to assert their freedom, if 
thereby they did not cause the weaker brethren to offend, treats 
as a wise condescension to the weakness of average humanity, 
‘nto a universal spiritual obligation which could not be 
violated without positive sin. Indeed, every civilised society 
js full of conventions, wsthetic, moral, and spiritual, which 
it is very wise, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, to 
observe strictly, to conform to without impatience or irrita- 
tion, but which are yet by no means universal rules of the inner 
life, though they do embody warnings against definite social 
dangers which it is neither wise nor charitable to ignore. 
Though conventions of a hundred kinds must grow up with 
the growth of civilisation; and thongh nothing is more 
perilous than that Rousseauish enthusiasm for despising 
conventions, and for returning to what is called “nature,” 
—but what really means vaw nature before social life 
had been organised at all,—yet it is by no means the 
true way to justify these conventions, to extol regula- 
tions arranged for the protection of average men, as if 
they were universal moral laws which cannot be transgressed 
without a real degradation of the spiritual life within. It isa 
bad sign for any mature man’s nature when he rages against 
all the conventions which are the ordinary forms and habits 
of the society to which he belongs; but it is, perhaps, a still 
worse sign when, whether unconsciously or consciously, he 
elevates those conventions into absolute and universal obliga- 
tions which no man can ignore without writing himself down 
a sinner. There is a tendency, and a necessary tendency, 
in all civilisation,—that is, in all communities which desire to 
live at peace and to cultivate intelligence, forbearance, and 
reverence,—to adopt customs, to recognise restraints, and to 
practice reserves which are essential to the quiet development 
of social life, but which are no more founded on universal 
divine obligations than the fashions and etiquettes and kindly 
observances of good society are founded on universal divine 
obligations. 

Even on matters affecting merely the external order and 
harmony of life, there are conventions which, though not in- 
tended to repress and exclude all overflow of individual genius, 
are still of great value in controlling the arbitrary eccentrici- 
ties of the individual nature, and in reducing men’s manners 
and modes of expression to terms which one might speak of as 
commensurable with the manners and modes of expression of 
those who live with them in the same moral atmosphere. The 
mere beauty of any social life depends on the conformity of 
all—within very variable limits, of course, but still within 
definite limits,—to conventions which, though by no means of 
supreme obligation, yet render the give-and-take of life 
much more natural and gentle and easy, than if each man 
or woman were to blurt out the feeling uppermost in the 
individual mind, without any of that toning-down and 
softening which exclude abrupt and noisy explosions of 
individual self-will. Not all social conventions are beautiful. 
Sometimes the artificiality of them exceeds what is either 
necessary or advantageous for the purpose of mutual under- 
standing and mutual forbearance. But though all social conven- 
tions are not in their essence beautiful, some of them certainly 
are so, because they are founded on the principle of charity 
as wellas truth. They control jealousy and rivalry ; they 
repress vulgar competition ; they express disinterested sym- 
pathy. In fact, they transform a selfish mob into an orderly 

society. Still, though without these etiquettes and courtesies 
of civilisation social life could hardly exist, yet it would be 
impossible to speak of any of the conventions which render it 
Possible, as if they were laws of intrinsic moral obligation to 
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which there are no exceptions. They are but principles which 
govern the average or ordinary usages of men, but none the 
less principles which give way, and rightly give way, before 
any urgent individual need, or even any moderate pressure of 
clear utility. Social usages which keep down mere egotism and 
gross eccentricity, admit freely of the surprises of humorous 
waywardness, of the irrepressible pathos of natural emotion, 
and even of the appropriate emphasis of timely impetuosity. 
The general rules which govern manners, are not imperious 
laws like the laws of conscience and of religion. They consti- 
tute the order of society ; and yet they not only admit of, but 
even require, exceptions wherever the exigency of the occasion 
points out that the rule would defeat the very principle for 
the sake of which it was originally imposed. In fact, such 
social conventions are elastic, not rigid; they adapt themselves 
to the exigencies of society, just as the pliancy of a graceful 
dress adapts itself to the various movements of the human 
form. 

It is just the same with those moral conventions which the 
experience of society compels us to sanction for the protection 
of the weak and easily tempted. They regulate our actions 
without enforcing any universal obedience. They are not 
moral laws, but moral conventions. They are necessary to 
prevent the spread of social epidemics. They are, as it were, 
laws of moral quarantine, but not laws of absolute obligation. 
Such conventions are relaxed whenever the exigencies of 
healthy amusement require their relaxation, and enforced only 
where there is a prospect of the kindling of dangerous public 
excitement, of the spread of social contagion, of some kind of 
moral intoxication. Now, it seems to us of the highest im- 
portance to distinguish clearly and strongly between these 
often purely artificial sins,—sins which are often not sins 
at all, except to those who know that they are endangering 
the peace of others by bringing thém under the spell of over- 
powering temptation,—and sins which, by their very nature, 
involve all who commit them in the consciousness of moral 
guilt. Take, for instance, the breach of any generally whole- 
some and salutary regulation of the Sunday. Such a breach 
may be very undesirable in the general way, and may set an 
example which is even more injurious than the actual infrac- 
tion of the usual Sunday rule. But neither to a Christian, 
who guides himself by Christ’s own example, nor, of course, 
to any one whois not a Christian at all, can such an infraction 
of a wholesome and salutary social rule be a sin in any other 
than the most formal sense. Such a violation of Sunday 
observances may be more mischievous than the breach of 
purely ceremonial observances such as those concerning which 
the Pharisees were so rigorous. But if there be any good 
reason at all for an individual breach of the Sunday conven- 
tions, it cannot possibly affect a healthy conscience as every 
sin against the moral law would affect it. These salutary 
conventions are not obligatory moral laws. They are enacted 
for the benefit of society at large; but any one with a 
lively and manly conscience can discern perfectly well 
when the proper occasion for an exception comes, and it 
is a mark of morbidness when the deliberate breach of con- 
ventions of this kind is treated as a genuine sin. Indeed, 
it seems to us that there can be nothing more fatal to the 
various social conventions of which we have been speaking, 
—the conventions which remove needless temptations from the 
path of the weak,—the conventions which discourage all over- 
exciting and absorbing amusements,—the conventions which 
protect one day in the week from the invasion of earthly cares 
and passions,—than to try and manufacture the breach of such 
conventions, if justified by a sufficient reason, into artificial 
sins. The only effect of this will be to create a reaction 
against salutary conventions, which may break them down 
altogether. The severe Puritan Sunday has gone far towards 
undermining the healthy observance of Sunday. The teetotal 
superstition has done as much to injure the cause of temperance 
as the love of morbid excitement itself. The extravagant lan- 
guage used against harmless and useful amusements has done 
at least as much to inspire scorn for the cry against gambling 
in consequence of its overstraining of the truth, as the delight 
in sudden windfalls of luck itself. To force on yourself a 
dread of artificial sins is the very best way to wean yourself 
from that reverence for those reasonable and salutary rules, 
in which the good sense and kindliness of society expresses 
itself, while a moderate attitude of discriminating respect 
invests them with a real though not an overcharged authority 
of their own. 
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“THE BRITON’S BIBLE.” 

HE special repute of the late Sir Bernard Burke 
throughont the United Kingdom, is something of an 
intellectual puzzle. He doubtless knew his odd business very 
well, but so also do the English and Scotch heralds, whose 
names are, nevertheless, wholly unknown to the great body of 
the well-to-do. He wrote a good many books for the general 
reader; but we question if any of them have been widely read, 
except the “ Vicissitudes of Families,” which is a book of 
gossip about families that have fallen, rather than one either 
of antiquarian research or special knowledge. He is said to 
have been most obliging and courteous to all inquirers; but 
there has been no complaint of any lack of those qualities in 
the English heralds; and, indeed, those qualities are almost 
inherent in the business itself, which would repel any one who 
could not bear endless worrying about trivialities by people 
often as well instructed in those trivialities as the victims 
of their curiosity. Inquiries into pedigree have a certain 
interest ; but disputes about arms are, except when treated as 
matters of business, suffocatingly wearisome. The truth is, 
we fancy, that Sir Bernard Burke became known because the 
public took to his “ Peerage ” as the one which, on the whole, 
suited their fancy best. Those who were within the caste liked 
it because it recorded their pedigrees in an honorific way, with- 
out reference to unpleasing and forgotten facts, and because it 
suppressed the ages of their women-kind ; and those who were 
outside liked it for its convenience, and for a certain splendour 
in its external appearance. The Royal colour seems somehow 
to befit a volume of the sort. They found in it all they wanted 
to know, they liked the look of it as it lay about or stood on 
the shelves, and they bought it in such numbers that it was 
described by satirists as “the Briton’s Bible.” It is very rare, 
we are told, to find a Peer’s house without a copy; and that 
is natural enough, for the caste is growing past the powers of 
any ordinary memory. But there are thousands of house- 
holds, wholly unconnected with the Peerage—where, in fact, 
no Peer would be known by sight—which would not be with- 
out a “ Burke” for the world, and in which its covers are 
always a little worn. Hundreds of persons, often keen and 
always sane, make annotations on its margins; and we 
have personally known at least two instances in which 
these annotations have been so careful as to call forth 
cordial expressions of thanks from Sir Bernard Burke 
himself, and in which the annotators were professional men 

without the slightest pretensions to birth. 
What these people buy the book for is an enigma about which 
-seores of essays have been written, but which has never, to our 
thinking, been satisfactorily solved. Thackeray said it was all 
snobbishness ; but the sentence is rather a condemnation than 
an enlightening criticism. A great many Englishmen are snobs 
in grain; but we all know friends who are not snobs at all, 
who neither seek the great, nor love the great, nor defer to 
the great, and who, nevertheless, consult “ Burke” as 
assiduously as the rest of mankind. The motive is certainly 
no desire for historic information, for the pedigree of a noble 
is just the one point in connection with him which English- 
men care nothing about, nor, if they did care, would they 
confine their reading to Sir Bernard Burke. They do 
not even know what the few families of antiquity still 
left in the Peerage really did for the country, and have, 
indeed, very often an absurd idea that because most of 
them have ended, at one time or another, in heiresses, their 
descendants have no right to pride themselves on very ancient 
descent. They acknowledge that Elizabeth was the heiress 
of Cerdic, though her great-grandfather was hardly even a 
squire, but will not accept the present Duke of Northumber- 
land as representative of anybody except Sir Hugh Smithson. 
Nor can we think their motive is mere worship of rank. If 
it were, they would hardly despise or ignore all rank outside 
British rank so heartily as they do. There are, probably, not 
ten men in England outside the diplomatic service, and a short 
list of noble houses, who know anything whatever about Con- 
tinental rank, or could describe, with an approach to clear- 
ness, the ideas by which the Continental nobles appreciate, or 
depreciate, each others’ rights to European position. They do 
not even worship such rank as is recorded in the Almanach de 
Gotha and think the pride of a house like that of Mecklen- 


burg, which was reigning when Charlemagne struck down the | 


Wends, positively silly. As for estimating comparative rank, 
they are entirely incapable of it ; Judge solely by title, and 





think that a Prince of Teck, who, though demi. 
only by creation, and a Prince of Roumania, who isa 
zollern, stand on the same level. Their true motive, we Pia 
is none of these, but simply an interest in the oun “ies 
They like to know about people, who they are, Mt 
are connected with each other, and what their sdb, 
is; and as the persons recorded in the « Peerage a 
most conspicuous of those reasonably near to them pve 
buy and, on occasion, consult the “ Peerage,” which tel 
them all they want to know. If anybody publishea 8 
similar book about the most visible folk of any pa 
town, the citizens would buy that, and in a very little while 
fall into a habit of annotating it too. That is the oh: 
the success of the society journals, which, in many cases : 
far from expressing any deference for the aristocracy vd 
penetrated through and through with a malign hatred - 
jealousy of those whose goings and comings, marriages and 
divorces, they so anxiously record. The desire to reag the 
list of the presents given to Lady Clara Vere de Vere on her 
marriage, which seems to pervade all London, is as much and 
as little ridiculous as the desire of the villagers to read about 
“their” Miss Huggins’s wedding. In both instances, the 
attraction is the human drama, best studied, as they feel, in 
the actions and destinies of the most conspicuous, 

It will all pass away, of course, with the progress of 
democracy and enlightenment? Will it? It may, for a 
things are possible; but there is little evidence of it as yet 
We hear that precisely the same feeling is showing itself 
in America towards the most conspicuous class there, the 
hereditary millionaires now becoming numerous, and also 
towards the British aristocracy ; while in England, the feeline 
instead of dying away, seems to filter down to deeper strata 
every day. Democracy loves equality; but when the pro. 
prietor of the Morning Post reduced its price to a penny, 
he had the nerve to retain its speciality as the aristocratic 
reporter, and consequently, if rumour is not persistently 
false, earned at a penny three times, or five times, the 
amount that threepence had ever yielded. The evening 
journals live in part by personal facts—just read the steady 
record in one of them of the mutations of Scotch property— 
while every detail about the lives of the great is greedily 
recorded. Indeed, the appetite for “ Burke” is increasing, 
until it begins to include the whole class of willionaires 
throughout the world, they being now as conspicuous as 
nobles, and to swallow, with reserves, but with evidently in. 
creasing gusto, the personages of the “ Almanach de Gotha,” 
These latter are a little strange at first, but the British digestion 
is getting accustomed to them in a gradual way which is nota 
little odd. It does not care much about Bourbons, or anything 
about Hohenzollerns, their chief excepted ; but no Archduke of 
Austria can do anything bad or good without being served up 
at once as a tit-bit for the British devotee of “Burke.” We 
verily believe there was as much said in London about “ John 
Orth” as in Vienna; and the Archduke Ludwig will be 
watched on his tour round the world as keenly as a Prince of 
Wales. The great Austrian nobles will come next, then the 
Spanish, and then those of all Europe; and the first publisher 
who translates the Almanach de Gotha, printing it in type 
which old eyes can read, will make a fortune. The desire 
for such details is not an ennobling one; but if the 
spirit of envy could be kept out of it, we do not know 
that it would do much harm. Certainly it would do no more 
harm than the curiosity which pervades every provincial town 
in Europe, and which in America has grown so rampant that 
not to answer an unasked interviewer, is considered in some 
sense an insult to the majesty of the people. The worship of 
“Burke” is at least better than the worship of “La 
Chronique Scandaleuse,” if only because it is the worship of 
something supposed to be better, instead of something 
assumed to be worse, than the average citizen. The bazaar 
will talk, as it did, we doubt not, in the days of Ninus; and 
“ Burke” only secures that, when it talks about people, it shall 
have the external facts of their history tolerably right. There 
is not much harm in that. Nor do we see much chance of an 
end to the process. The French democracy made it death to 
be an aristocrat, and failed even to check the desire for titles; 
and if the House of Lords were abolished to-morrow, the 
thousand ennobled families of the Kingdom would socially 
stand the higher, because there could be no more of them. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. T. W. RUSSELL AND THE RENT QUESTION. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “SpEctaTor.” | 
—In my letter which appeared in the Spectator of De- 
cember 17th, I ought to have stated that it was to 19s. per cwE. 
that grass-seed had this year risen, towards the close of the 
geason,—not per stone, as might seem to be implied by my in- 
tent omission of the words.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A County Down LAnp STewarp. 





SIR, 


adver 





THE APOLOGY OF AGE TO YOUTH. 

[To THE Epiror oF THE “ SpzcTaToR.” | 
Mr. “SpecTaToR,”—I agree with your correspondent “ Sexa- 
genarian” in thinking the Macmillan article, on which your first 
comments on this subject were founded, very like the product of 
that century in which the delightful authority on morals and 
letters whose name you so worthily bear, reigned supreme,— 
which justifies, I hope, my adoption of the revered title in 
addressing you. There are one or two things, however, which 
I do not think that old gentleman (not so old a gentleman as 
to be at all in the position of the curmudgeon of Macmillan) 
has thought of, or perhaps even yourself,—perhaps because 
both have considered the subject from the fathers’ point of 
view exclusively. 

In the first place, I am obliged to repeat that the (much 
older) gentleman in Macmillan must have been a Curmudgeon. 
You forget that parents and children do not respectively leap 
into knowledge of each other when they are, generically, the 
young and the old,—the relationship is formed when they are 
children on the one hand, and middle-aged, even perhaps 
youngish, parents, on the other. Do you think if George, Eliza- 
beth, &ec., had been in the habit of climbing upon their father’s 
knees, and discoursing to Lim of everything in Heaven and 
earth, while they were still under the age of ten—and, there- 
fore, were in the state, not of antagonistic youth, but trustful 
childhood—they would have arrived at the painful con- 
dition described by the old gentleman, of lowering their 
voices, and breaking off their talk, and making conversa- 
tion for him when he appeared, so that he was driven back 
into his study and his books, and his position of parent 
inconpris? I am of opinion that they would not: and 
that they never had climbed upon his knees, never been 
permitted to pull his beard, to demand his attention, in 
those days when all were young together. Afterwards, when 
they are old enough to give him the sympathy he requires, 
he, who never gave them the sympathy they required, has 
very little to find fault with,—he reaps only as he has sowed. 

There is another point, however, very wisely and subtly 
defined by yourself in a late discussion of the subject of 
marriage, which has something also to do with this complaint 
—that is, the greater age at which sons and daughters remain 
at home—a condition which has a great effect upon mutual 
relationships. I have just seen an exceedingly happy party, 
consisting of father, mother, son, and daughter, in which the 
perfect mutual confidence, boundless faith of the young ones, 
boundless love and care of the elders, is a beautiful sight to 
see. The boy is nineteen, just done with Eton, wavering at 

the first turning-point of his life, uncertain what is going to 
be done with him, what he is going to do. He is not, perhaps, 
so frank in announcing his own opinion as his father would have 
been at his age; but that is because he has no opinion in par- 
ticular on the subject, as is the fashion of this generation, 
and no idea that father, modified by mother, is not the first 
authority in the world. The girl who has no such decision to 
make, and whose submission is tempered by the consciousness 
that she is quite capable of turning father round her little 
finger, and that mother, if not quite so easily manipulated, is 
almost always on her side, is so entirely a part of both, that 
to talk even of sympathy is a supererogation. The family 
is one. But supposing, as is very possible, that ten years 
hence these two are still under the parental roof, it is 
inevitable that the situation should be somewhat changed. 
The young man of nearly thirty may be, especially if he 
has gone through any ups-and-downs of fortune, nearly 
as old as his father. The young woman will be more on her 
mother’s standing than on that of a girl of seventeen. I do 
not myself think that the mutual intimacy established on the 
footing of so many years need suffer any disastrous change ; 








but it will be different; it will be more the intimacy of equals 
than the old, absolute exchange of protection and guidance, 
with boundless confidence and trust. Other people’s concerns 
will have stolen in between; the personal share in life will be 
stronger; the age of pupillage will be over for ever, and not 
to be recalled. This inevitable development is what we, who are 
parents, very often forget. We are aware that we bave grown 
old; we are not aware that our children have also become full 
grown, as old, so to speak, as ourselves. The old gentleman 
in the magazine talks as if he were seventy or so, and his 
children in the early twenties; but no doubt they were really 
in the thirties, and naturally conducted themselves as such. 
The fact is, that they have then passed the boundaries of 
youth, and entered those of middle age, an entirely different 
matter. They are not in the phase of youth at all, but in 
possession of the inheritances, such as they are, of full life. 

And then—I remember the half pathetic, half cheerful 
remark of a lady between whom and her (personally delight- 
ful) daughters there had been, from external cireumstances— 
for she had spent all the time of their childhood in India 
separated from them—little of this natural sympathy. “As 
they marry,” she said, “they come back to me.” The new 
difficulties, tumults, experiences of their developed life, restored 
the bond. This may not be so in all cases, but it is in many. 
We see our parents, and recognise what they were in the light 
thrown by our children. But this, as Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
says, is another story. 

This, however, is a different point of view altogether from 
that of the curmudgeon, or of the composed and indifferent 
“Sexagenarian,” or even from your own. Mine is the mother's 
side, which, perhaps, is seldom the same. I recognise, indeed, 
with amusement that when my children have their friends to 
visit them, I am very much dropped out of the conversation. A 
civil remark or two falls to my share; then they talk across 
me of their more interesting concerns; then, perhaps, tend 
towards a corner, where they get their young heads together. 
Why not? it is mutual. When I have my old cronies about 
me, we sometimes say to the girls: “ Don’t you think it isa 
pity to lose this beautiful afternoon indoors? Run away, 
my dears, and take a walk or have a game.” Does this imply 
any want of sympathy? I think not. 

But the moral of all is that the young ones do not make 
their first acquaintance with us at sixty—themselves being 
twenty or so—which is implied in the whole argument. They 
form our acquaintance when we are still young; when 
they admire and wonder at us, and live on our smiles. 
They are wonderful critics, as everybody knows; being, 
by some mysterious which I do not pretend 
to understand, much cleverer, more clear-sighted, better 
judges of everything that comes under their ken, while they 
are in the nursery than ever afterwards. If they have to hush 
and be quiet, not to disturb papa, as soon as he comes into the 
room, then is the seedtime of that wretched harvest which 
the old gentleman gathers in bitterness when he is driven 
back to his books. He has not cared for them except officially : 
how can they have learnt to treat him otherwise? My own 
experience is that youth and age are the dearest of natural 
friends. You, I am aware, dear Mr. Spectator, take a less 
favourable view than I do of the operation of going downhill 
altogether ; but I have not the slightest belief, whatever you 
are pleased to say, that the sound of the young voices and their 
laughter fades and dies away at the opening of your study- 
door.—I am, Sir, Ke., AN Op Lapy. 


process 


[To tHE Epitor or THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’} 

S1r,—There is one distinction between the young and the 
old which is often overlooked, but which, from the nature of 
the case, inevitably prevents that flow of sympathy from 
youth to age of which your first correspondent on this subject 
made his genial complaint. Permit me to explain it at some 
length, since a full comprehension of it would cause the old 
to forbear from making demands which the young cannot meet, 
and the refusal of which impairs the dignity of their relations. 

Youth is absorbed by its own intense and vivid joys and 
sorrows, hopes and fears. The young have their own lives to 
live, just as every young plant needs to push its way to the 
air, the sunshine, and the rain, and only after many days 
begins to scatter blossoms and seed. While the years of 
hunger for Happiness, for Love, for Knowledge last in their 
keenness, the share of sympathy with others which the young 
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man or woman has it in him or in her to bestow, is small in 
amount compared to the vivid interest felt in personal joys 
and passions. Even when, in exceptionally fine characters, 
there exists a store of fervid sympathy, it is almost inevi- 
tably drawn out to those who—still young themselves— 
have similar, and therefore well-understood, pleasures and 
griefs. But as the years go by with all of us, and 
our joys begin to fade, when grief or pain have ploughed 
up a little the crust of selfishness, when we begin to 
ask: Cui bono? concerning the thousand objects of our 
youthful longings and ambitions, there comes over us by the 
beneficent order of the Maker a quite fresh interest in the 
pleasures of others. For ourselves, the delights we once 
deemed so exquisite have sunk into insignificance. We have 
graver things to think of, and would give up any one of them 
in a moment, with scarcely a regret. But just as this 
happens, and the warm Sun of personal enjoyment sinks 
below the horizon, a moonlight of reflected pleasure in the 
pleasure of others comes gently and unobserved over the scene. 
We begin unconsciously, and without any effort or merit on our 
part, to find that the spectacle of the enjoyment of others in the 
things which have palled on us is a pleasure of a sweet pale 
kind for which we are soon willing to take more trouble 
than we would now encounter for any gratification of our few 
remaining tastes. Naturally, it must be in the fresh and 
genuine enjoyment of those who are young enough to enjoy 
at first hand, that we find our second-hand, vicarious pleasure, 
as in the delight of children and of the birds and beasts, 
which made the poet exclaim,— 

“Ye blessed living things 
The sight of a child screaming with ecstasy as its white 
kite soars over the fields; of young girls and lads dancing 
together, with obviously dancing hearts as well as feet; of 
stately cattle standing in the cool river of a summer’s day ; 
of a dog bounding and barking beside his caressing master ; 
of a lark ascending into the blue sky while we lie help- 
less on the sod,—all these, and a thousand other such 
things, bring to us pure pleasures of sympathy; of course, 
enhanced in the cases wherein we have had a hand in 
creating the original enjoyment. This is, I think, the 
normal flowing down of sympathy. But it can only be from 
Age to Youth! Itisas impossible as that water should run 
up-hill, that youth should feel such happy sympathy with the 
quiet comforts of oldage. Paley tells us “ Happiness is to be 
found in the purring cat as well as in the playful kitten” ; 
but the cat can watch her kitten’s pranks with ineffable con- 
tentment (vide Madame Ronner’s exquisite pictures), while 
no kitten could comprehend the otiwm cum dignitate which 
breathes in the maternal purr on the fireside cushion. 

No! The old must give unreservedly their sympathy to the 
young, asking no reward and no return, save only that of the 
full-hearted confidence which will enable them best to guide 
and bless them.—I am, Sir, &c., FRANCES POWER COBBE. 

Hengwrt, Dolgelly, December 19th. 

[We have no objection to the wholesome doctrine of this 
letter. But we know more than one remarkable instance in 
which, as a matter of fact, the stream of sympathy does flow 
up from youth to age quite as freely as it flows down from 
age to youth,—no matter what hydraulic paradox that may 
involve.—Ep. Spectator. | 


1» 





SCHISM AND THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ 8PEcTaTOR.’’] 

S1r,—You are right in “ doubting whether Wesley ever did 
leave the Church of England.” I was thinking of Wesley’s 
followers more than of himself. Undoubtedly, he intended to 
work for good inside the Church of England, not to found an 
external body antagonistic to the Church of England. And 
if the rulers of the Church had been wise, they would have 
made Wesley the founder of an order of preachers, and 
thereby secured the co-operation of an immense moral force, 
which now is, to a large extent, arrayed against the Church. 
The Church of England must, consequently, bear no small 
share of responsibility for the schism which has ensued. 

For the same reason, I hold that the Church of Rome is 
responsible for by far the largest part of the schism of the 
sixteenth century. In its initial stages, the English Reforma- 
tion was a political, rather than a theological movement. 
It was a rising-up against the unjustifiable interference of a 
foreign potentate in the domestic affairs of this realm. 





The claim of the English Sovereign to be he 
Church in this land, “as far as the law of G 
was sanctioned by the Pope in the case of Q 
which shows that the claim did not necessarily infyj 
any of the inalienable prerogatives, which, even rie 
Pope’s own opinion, belonged to his office. And jt hs 
fact of history that this claim of Henry VIII has hye’ 
successfully asserted against the Pope, before and since ri 
time, by foreign Sovereigns without any breach with tr 
Does it not therefore follow that the excommunication of 
England by the Pope, and the deposition of one Sovereion— 
which precipitated the schism—must be held responsible for 
it? The real author of a schism is the party which tries to 
enforce unjust claims by means of excommunication, not the 
party which resists such claims even at the cost of excom, 
munication. The fact that the usurping party is, numerically 
or otherwise, the stronger party, is of no value, else Athanasiys 
contra Mundum (including at one time the Pope) would Prove 
that Athanasius was the schismatic, not the Arian world with 
Pope Liberius.—I am, Sir, &e., M. 

[The English Church broke off doctrinally from Rome ag 
well as politically. We do not understand the dread felt of 
the word “schism,” where there is no fear of the thing. If 
Rome were wrong both politically and doctrinally, then the 
schism was right; but it was schism all the same. If Rome 
were right, then the schism was wrong; but whether right 
or wrong, the breaking-off from Rome was schism.—Ep, 
Spectator. | 


THE LATE BISHOP OF ST. ANDREWS. 

[To tur Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SpectTaTvR,’’] 
S1r,—I was pleased to see that the Rev. J. Skinner Wilson 
has disposed of a “figment ” contained in the article under 
the above heading in the Spectator of December 10th. Others 
might be pointed out, such as the false notion, and one very 
uncomplimentary to the Scotch Episcopal Church, that the 
late Bishop of St. Andrews imported to it a dignity from his. 
English connection. The dignity he brought to it was all his 
own; and it should be remembered that he was working in 
Scotland seven years before he was made Bishop, and that he 
was a Bishop by Scotch consecration. But such points as 
these appear to be sufficiently accounted for by the way in 
which the article was described on being reproduced in the 
Scottish Guardian of December 17th: “ An English Estimate of 
the Life and Work of the late Bishop of St. Andrews.” What 
Iam chiefly anxious to do is to quote the words of the late 
Bishop—his last public utterance, so recent as November 21, 
—to be set against the “logical difficulties ” which the writer 
describes as being ignored by him in his efforts after 
Re-union. 


“Remember who and what kind of persons they were who con- 
demned our Lord himself, when He taught and practised the 
suspension of the unquestionable law of the Jewish Sabbath, for 
purposes of mercy and charity. Doubtless there were many whose 
minds were ‘ unsettled’ by the breaking of the Sabbath, and some 
whose hearts were ‘made sad’ by the healing of the paralytic, and 
whom our Lord’s axiom, ‘ The Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath,’ did not satisfy. A wise and judicious man, 
taking into account all the circumstances of the case, will understand 
that the question is not one to be dealt with in the narrow way of 
asking for something ‘logical’ (‘ definite’ is the word used in the 
passage I am quoting). It was never so dealt with by the greatest 
of the Anglican divines, such as Hooker, Bishop Andrewes, Arch- 
bishop Bramhall, kc. They strenuously maintained, as I have 
done, the law of Episcopal ordination, but they never doubted 
that there might be occasional exceptions, as in the case 
of the foreign Protestants. No one who has read St. Augus- 
tine’s letters bearing upon the Donatist controversy can fail 
to see that there was concession—very material concession— 
on the part of the Church, in the matter of ordination, 
and the non-concessionists were obliged to give way.....- 
Once more, let me repeat that I hold the law of the Historic 
Episcopate to be an essential principle never to be surrendered, 
because Scriptural and Apostolical. This I have maintained all 
along in my efforts after Unity, and from this I have never 
swerved. It is true we have no express command in the New 
Testament for the observance of that law, and therefore none for 
Episcopal ordination, as we have for the observance of the two 
great Sacraments of the Gospel. And it is not, I think, improbable 
that this omission is to be accounted for, because, in the counsels 
of Divine Providence, it was foreseen that, from time to time, 
occasions might arise in which the Church in her wisdom might 
find it necessary to suspend the obligation of that law in regard 
to ordination, in order to obtain more effectually the great benefit 
and blessing of Unity for which it was ordained. A man who 
would insist upon anything more ‘logical’ (definite) than this, 
abridges, in my opinion, the just rights and liberty of the Church, 
and places obstacles in the way of healing our divisions which are 
not sanctioned by the Word of God.” 
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The Bishop of St, Andrews founded all his proposals in the 
cause of Unity on distinct precedents in the history of the 
Charch, and these, as he says in the publication from which I 
d, have to be “ grappled with” by those who object 
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to them.—I am, Sir, Xe., 
December 19th. 








POETRY. 


THE SONG THAT FAILED. 


I warcHED a cloud-streak red in sunset burn, 
And as I looked, it faded ; 

I strove a song to shape, your smile might earn, 
But thought drooped, sad and jaded. 


It should have been a strain that meetly might 
With your pure life-stream mingle, 

Fresh as a breeze that from cold summits bright 
Blows down on muffled dingle. 


Instead, the humours of a mind distraught 
Sighed back in self-derision ; 

The short flush died in the deep gray, and naught 
The voice said, naught the vision. 


Instead, there came the wearing inward ache, 
The fret, and the misgiving, 

The wounded love, the wondering pain that make 
The bitterness of living: 


Pale faith that fears itself, hopes without wings, 
Man’s puzzled eyes pathetic, 

Ill omens that the ending century brings, 
A hush of tones poetic. 


Some other sunset I may search the West, 
And that lost light discover, 

My longing compass its unthwarted quest, 
Fit lyric for true lover: 


Or, in earth’s air I ne’er may see that same 
Fine dying flame of splendour, 
Yet, haply elsewhere find the power to frame 
A strong chant and a tender. 
JOsEPH TRUMAN. 








ART. 


a 
HANDLING: A REPLY. 
CERTAIN remarks in this column on Mr. Steer’s manner of 
painting have called forth a criticism from “G. M.” in the 
Speaker on the ground of their obscurity and dangerous 
tendency. The obscurity must be taken as proved if they 
have puzzled one so versed in the discussion of things 
pictorial; but I cannot plead the excuse suggested by 
“G. M.,” that they were obscure to myself, and an explanation 
is likely only to aggravate the danger in his eyes. But the 
explanation is demanded, and the point at issue is one of real 
importance. The reference to Romney need not detain us. 
That was intended to be strictly limited, and it may be freely 
allowed that, in Mr. Steer’s portrait, neither the “gaiety nor the 
glazes ” are exactly those of Romney. It is the question of 
“handling” that deserves further discussion. It arose in connec- 
tion with the other two pictures, and the question is whether Mr. 
Steer’s handling is a heresy outside the proper limits of varia- 
tion, or is a natural development of the resources of pleasure in 
paint and means of expression in painting. I argued, in the 
latter sense, that this handling is an allowable variation on a 
more flowing technique, both because it gets other and pleasing 
effects out of the paint, and expresses other and beautiful 
facts about things. It is the fitting technique, then, for a 
particular temperament,—certain aptitudes and likings, that 
is, in the matter of plying a brush and applying paint; but 
it is also justified as an expression for qualities of things 
which the other technique cannot express. The quarrel, I 
suggested, comes in when those qualities are so insisted on 
that the thing itself seems to disappear under one of them, 
as where the continuous substance of the air is sacrificed to 
the broken pulsations of light ; and the moot point is—Which 
quality is the more important? but the method, I hold, is, 
when used with intelligence, an addition to the painter’s 








means of expression. By the word “symbol,” I wished to 
convey that this broken handling is not an imitation of the 
texture of the sky, but a suggestion of the active beating of 
light ; the texture of the paint is used symbolically to stand 
for something that is not texture, as much as when an engraver 
varies his textures to hint at differences of colour, or a 
musician symbolises, by a rippling effect of sound, the motions 
of water that his medium can translate but not imitate: 
“metaphor,” better than ‘“ symbol,” would express my 
meaning. 

Now, “ G. M.,” as I understand him, is against this broken 
handling altogether. He considers it a caprice and eccen- 
tricity adopted to conceal ignorance. He represents himself 
as “an old classic.” I should suggest instead of “ classic ” 
the word “academic; ” for while the classics are continually 
being added to by the fresh developments of an art, the 
academics are those who, at every stage, desire to close the 
tradition, to impose a uniformity of procedure, to believe that 
there is only one good way of painting, and that that way can 
be taught. The masters, says “ G. M.,” do not contradict one 
another so violently in their use of the material as do the 
moderns. One of the masters he names is Gainsborough 
What does a contemporary master, and an academic master, 
Reynolds, say about him and his handling? He is divided, 
speaking to his students, between his dislike and fear of an 
heretical procedure, and his admiration for its results, and 
his judgment, while conclusive as to the variation from 
academic uniformity in Gainsborough’s handling, is doubly 
conclusive, in its half reluctance, as to the excellence in effect 
of a novel means of expression :— 

“The peculiarity of his manner or style, or, as we may call 

it, the language in which he expressed his ideas, has been con- 
sidered by many as his greatest defect...... However, it 
is certain, that all those odd seratches and marks, which, on a 
close examination, are so observable in Gainsborough’s pictures, 
and which, even to experienced painters, appear rather the effect 
of accident than of design,—this chaos, this uncouth and shape- 
less appearance, by a kind of magic, at a certain distance, assumes 
form, and all the parts seem to drop into their proper places; so 
that we can hardly refuse acknowledging the full effect of dili- 
gence, under the appearance of chance and hasty negligence. 
crete His handling, the manner of leaving the colours, or in 
other words, the methods he used for producing the effect, had 
very much the appearance of the work of an artist who had never 
learned from others the usual and regular practice belonging to 
the art; but still, like a man of strong intuitive perception of 
what was required, he found out a way of his own to accomplish 
his purpose...... I think some apology may be made for 
his manner, withceut violating truth, or running any risk of 
poisoning the minds of the younger students, by propagating 
false criticism, for the sake of raising the character of a favourite 
artist. It must be allowed that this hatching manner of Gains- 
borough did very much contribute to the lightness of effect which 
is so eminent a beauty in his pictures, as, on the contrary, much 
smoothness and uniting of the colours is apt to produce heaviness. 
Sacerer ans Gainsborough, having truly a painter's eye for colour- 
ing, cultivated those effects of the art which proceed from colours ; 
and sometimes appears to be indifferent to or to neglect other 
excellencies. Whatever defects are acknowledged, let him still 
experience from us the same candour-that we so freely give upon 
similar occasions to the ancient masters; let us not encourage 
that fastidious disposition, which is discontented with everything 
short of perfection; and unreasonably require, as we sometimes 
do, a union of excellencies not, perhaps, quite compatible with 
each other.” 
Perhaps those words of the old academic will weigh more 
with the new than any I could use; even so might an appre- 
ciative academic of to-day speak of M. Steer. I proceed to 
point out the triple sources of variation there are in this matter 
of handling for personal aptitude and liking. These sources 
will be obvious enough to “ G. M.,” but his line is to exclude 
variation under the first two, and limit it under the last, to 
the example of the master. 

Handling is a variable, because it is a function, to use a 
mathematical term, of three elements, each of which is a 
variable, namely of Touch, Quality, and Image. That is to 
say, the kind of interpretation given to a thing in paint is in- 
fluenced first by the natural muscular and nervous constitu- 
tion of the hand, second by the chosen character of the brush 
and paint and canvas, these being sources, and variable sources, 
of pleasure, quite apart from the representation of anything ; 
and, third, the preferences of the eye in looking at things, 
what it takes out of them as their amusing or impressive 
elements, and proposes to the hand and paint to render. In 
each of these elements there is a large range, surely, for per- 
sonal choice, and the final balance of interest among them 
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established by handling may consequently vary a great 
deal. 

Touch.—Drawing is at bottom a kind of gesture. It depends 
on the sort of movement natural to the hand and arm; if 
that be large and free, so will be the drawing; if sharp and 
short, so with the drawing. The action, the pressure, the 
speed of touch with the brush, are as intimately characteristic 
and as different in individuals, as touch on an instrument ; 
and the hand we can recognise through the stiff mechanism 
of a bell-wire, and that signs itself in every stroke of hand- 
writing, signs itself also in every touch of painting. The 
* flourish,” the free movement of the hand, is the fundamental 
element out of which painting is built. 

Quality —But the natural gesture is limited by the medium 
it works in. Paint, to take only one particular, may be of the 
most different consistencies; and here natural preferences 
come in to decide a fundamental element of the picture. One 
man prefers a texture like butter, another a texture like 
putty, another will have his paint oily and fluid. This at 
once reacts on Touch. Just as touch must differ for the 
same hand on the keys of an organ and a piano, so must it 
differ with a varying consistency in the paint,—consistencies 
which each have beauties of their own. It is here that 
“G. M.’s” simile of the dancer breaks down. All good 
dancers, he says, agree about the step,—they dance the same 
step. Yes; but suppose the medium is altered—suppose you 
have ice and skates, instead of a floor and pnmps—the step is 
necessarily altered. With the skates and ice, you can glide 
along unbrokenly; on the floor there is more friction, the 
action must be more broken. So in painting, with a fluid 
medium, a sweeping brush is possible; with a less fluid, a 
staccato touch is necessary. But if preferences in con- 
sistency limit the freedom of touch, still more do considera- 
tions of colour,.as colour is affected by texture, It is here 
that painting borrows a procedure from mosaic, just as, in 
the hatched work of Gainsborough, it borrowed from pastel. 
By building up your colour from broken touches of its con- 
stituents put side by side, you can obtain effects of vivacity 
and of bloom that it would be hard to come at by mixing up 
the tints into one slab of colour, or even by fusing them 
with a fluid technique on the canvas. Broken touch and 
colour, then, are justified as beautiful in themselves, even 
before we regard them as Handling—that is, as means to 
an image. 

The Image —But Handling is the application of these 
resources of Touch and Quality to the rendering of an image. 
And if the eloquence of the free hand is checked and sophisti- 
eated by considerations of texture and of the colour that 
depends on texture, still more is it complicated by the 
demands for expression that a natural effect makes on these 
resources. How to get a maximum of pleasure ont of touch 
and texture and image is the problem of the painter, which 
he must solve by the play of his brush called Handling, 
distributing, according to his will, turns of affording plea- 
sure to the three competitors in the entertainment. To 
assert that there are images that the broken handling best 
expresses would be to repeat what has been said in the pre- 
vious article; but it may be added here that not only qualities 
of things, but feelings about them, may be rendered by a change 
from the more tranquil to the more agitated handling. He 
will undoubtedly be the greatest master of handling who 
ean turn, as the image and the feeling prompt, from one 
expedient to another. The hand that can stroke and caress, 
or rain blows and buffets as the case requires, is the apter tool, 
and bespeaks the larger temperament. But let us not encourage 
“that fastidious disposition, which is discontented with every- 
thing short of perfection, and unreasonably require, as we 
sometimes do, a union of excellencies, not, perhaps, quite com- 
patible with each other.” Let us be glad when by any means 
of handling, new or old, we get the stuff of paint to be so 
pleasing in itself, so nearly to express the riot and rain of 
sunlight, and yet to play so well in tune as in the Boulogne 
Sands; for surely if that atmosphere de tableau, of which 
“G. M.” speaks, means anything, as opposed to an atmos- 
phere of Nature, it means using the facts of light and air and 
shadow like the facts of form and of colour as free tools in 
the painter’s hand for that complex and variable equilibrium 
ofjthe pleasures of material, of image, and of pattern that we 
eall a’picture. 

D. 8. OM. 
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LENA’S PICTURE.* 

Mrs. RusseLL BARRINGTON has written a story of a yey 
original kind, of which the effective execution must have been 
even more difficuit than the original conception. Ang yet 
after the first projection of her leading idea, the very est 
part of the book is the vivid imagination with which she 
has worked out her conception. There is contained, no doubt 
in this story what the great German critics used to call the 
“retarding element” in tragedy, an element which occupies 
about one-third,—the middle third,—of the first volume 

. . ’ 
before Mrs. Barrington can get her heroine well started in love. 
We confess that we do not care very much for “retarding 
elements,” and that this particular “ retarding element,” which 
consists of rather abstract discussion on the theory of Art 
re x 2 ’ 
is, though sufficiently readable, not supremely Interesting 
But in this story,—not a very long one in itself,—the 
“retarding element” does not occupy more than about 
a sixth of the whole, perhaps not quite so much; ang 
though we should have been well pleased had it not 
taken quite so much analysis of the genius of painting 
and music to carry Lena into the full tide of her love for the 
German artist, we cannot say that the “retarding element” 
in this story seriously mars cither its power or its beauty. And 
both its power and its beauty are very considerable. For the 
intention of the story is to disclose the potent influence which 
may be exerted over our actual life by “a light at once clear, 
transparent, yet mysterious,” which comes from beyond it; not, 
of course, a light of any preternatural origin, not the light 
thrown,—if any light ever is thrown,—by hypothetical answers 
to any psychical enigma, not the light thrown by any eccle- 
siastical principle or any theological doctrine,—but simply a 
spiritual light which reveals a real source of power “beyond 
the veil.” The opening chapter of the book introduces us to 
the otherwise poor and heavy little picture which is trans. 
figured by its sunset sky,—a shaft of light streaming up 
from a sun already below the horizon,--into a symbol of 
Lena’s yearning for light upon some of the most insoluble 
of the mysteries of life,—the problems arising out of those 
alienations of reason which seem, while they last, absolutely 
to extinguish the very possibility of either moral discipline or 
moral responsibility :— 

“On the wall of a little bed-room in a far-off west-country 
home in Somerset hung the portrait of an old Romanesque church. 
Whe had painted it, how it had come there, no one knew; and for 
many years no one cver had the curiosity to wish to know. Hung 
up as something to fill the space on the wall above the mantel-shelf, 
it was recognise] and dusted only as part of the other furniture of 
the room, and most of the picture was undoubtedly very dull, not 
worthy of much attention or acknowlegment as a work of art. 
The old church was painted carefully and solidly. It was a very 
correct, laboured, couscientious, and thoroughly inartistic piece 
of work—heavy and ‘tight’—oily and black ; but every detail of 
the old church was depicted, and each paving-stone of the Plat: 
from which it was drawn. Some figures less elaborately painted, 
and switches of green paint meant for trees, decorated the fore- 
ground and filled in the lower corners. The figures, however, 
were so thinly and inadequately put in that the lines of the ground 
showed through the skirts of the women and through the legs of 
the men. Evidently the artist was a painter of architecture ; and 
into the painting of the architecture he had put his conscience. 
But, in all probability quite unconsciously, he had put something 
much better into the rendering of the sky behind the building. 
All the rules and theories he had been taught, evidently in a 
German school of art, had not been able entirely to eradicate the 
power of putting something of the meaning of nature on to his 
canvas when he worked from his sense of her meaning and not 
from taught theories ; and at one happy moment he had forgotten 
the laws of picture-making and had thrown his own native power 
into the painting of asky. One evening his eye must have been 
caught by the beauty of a luminous light which hung in the 
horizon after the sun had dipped below it—a light at once clear, 
transparent, yet mysterious ; a light that seemed to hold a secret 
from a world where the sun had travelled to after he had said 
good-night to the town and its inhabitants. The painter of archi- 
tecture had somehow got his pigments to record this clear, trans- 
parent, mysterious light, and the little picture got finished in two 
utterly discordant parts put upon one canvas—2t inches by 20. 
The little bedroom where it hung was lived in by Lena Prevost, 
a young lady who knew nothing about pictures. She did not know 
that the painting of this sky was in the truest sense an artistic 
achievement—nor did she consciously recognise that the church 
was a dull useless piece of work—as far as an artistic result went 
an utter waste of the many hours that had been spent on its pro- 
duction. A photograph would have given all it gave, and better. 














* Lena’s Picture. A Story of Love. By Mrs, Russcil Barrington 2 volse 
Edinburgh: David Douglas, 
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cocisthcleen, foomn other than artistic reasons the sky had become 
much to her. She saw in it a hint of the world which was beyond 
the veil—a world Lena’s thoughts and hopes made for as the 
natural goal of her everyday life. In painting the picture the 
artist probably had linked it on to no definite spiritual experience 
of his own, but he had been able nevertheless to give it a very dis- 
tinct power of suggesting a comfort to Lena’s spirit.” 
Understanding that the shadow in Lena’s life is the inherited 
insanity of her mother and sister, and the conviction which 
her brother and herself had come to, that for them marriage 
would be wrong, we see clearly in this passage the kind 
of task which Mrs. Barrington has set herself, and we 
should certainly have thought it a most difficult one to work 
successfully into the substance of “a story of love.” But she 
succeeds completely in creating out of the situation a very 
moving, pathetic, elevating, and spiritual tragedy of unhappy 
but by no means “miserable” love. Nor does she dwell at 
all on the morbid aspect, nor indeed on any aspect of the 
special mystery which provides her story with its raison d’étre. 
What she occupies herself with is the picture of the kind of 
strength by which the straight line of duty is maintained, and 
of the after-glow by which the shalows of her tragedy are so 
much softened and relieved. It is impossible to call the story 
one of pure melancholy. On the contrary, it is full of that 
bright transfiguration which sadness undergoes when there is 
evon more in it of serenity than of sadness, and more of 
strength than either. We had no conception, when we had 
mastered the main lines of the story, that it could grow in 
interest with every page of the second volume, and leave so 
simple and natural and yet so vivid an impression of the 
influx of power from “ beyond the veil.” 

The whole interest, or almost the whole interest, of the story 
is concentrated in the figure of Lena herself. Mrs. Barring- 
ton has given us one or two graceful sketches besides that of 
her heroine, especially that of Lady Lovat and Mr. St. John, 
—the latter resembling to some extent George Eliot’s undog- 
matic clergymen, as for instance, Mr. Irwine in Adam Bede, or 
the good clergyman in Janet’s Repentance. But Lena is socom- 
pletely the centre of all interest, that next to the depicting of 
the light from “ beyond the veil” which gives its whole motive 
to the book, the story might be regarded as “ Lena’s picture” 
in quite another sense,—a picture, that is, not belonging 
to her, but of her. Her pensive and yet intense simplicity of 
nature, her subdued and yet even passionate pity for her 
sister, her sense of something like dread at the mere idea of 
plunging into the warmth and blessedness of a happy love 
while her sister is suffering the loneliest of lonely fates, her 
sudden trance of happiness so soon extinguished, her uncom- 
plaining misery, and her overflowing gratitude for the power 
which floods her nature in answer to her prayer for help from 
“beyond the veil,” are painted with a clearness which makes 
us think of Wordsworth’s lovely sonnet on the expression of 
of Lady Fitzgerald’s countenance :— 

“Thee with the welcome snowdrop I compare, 

That child of winter prompting thoughts that climb 

From Desolation toward the genial prime ; 

Or the moon conquering earth’s misty air, 

And filling more and more with crystal light 

As pensive evening deepens into night.” 
Lena’s is a twilight character which flashes into sudden 
happiness, and then pales again to spiritual resignation; but 
it fascinates us with something more than the fascination of 
brighter and more radiant heroines. 

Mrs. Barrington seems to take pleasure in making Lena 
insist that though the divine mind had filled her with the sense 
of peace and of a divine sympathy with her personal grief, 
the strength which came to her had no connection with any 
special Church or doctrine :— 

“T do not recognise in this sense of peace and happiness any 
connection with Church or so-called religion. Of course, that is 
my own fault; but these do seem butside it. I feel it has to 
do with the sorrows and joys of my own intimate life, not with 
Church creeds and services. All those phrases one has heard in 
church since one was a child seem rather to deaden instead of to 
quicken the reality of their meaning. Repeating them so often 
without full sensibility to the emotion that they ought to stir 
seems to cheapen them.” 

Lena supposes it is her own “fault” that she connects her 
new sense of power and help with no special Church and no 
special doctrine; but is it not rather treated as her own 
special merit ? We cannot conceive why an individual 
expression of the pity and love of God, felt in the depth of a 
great anguish, should be connected with any doctrine at all, | 
except the doctrine that those who ask for help earnestly, will | 








receive what they need. But though it is directly bound up 
with no other doctrine, surely it should lead to much wider re- 
flections than Lena seems at all inclined to indulge. These 
individual experiences cannot be isolated. If the humblest 
make acquaintance with them, they must feel assured that the 
highest natures have had the same experiences in much higher 
and intenser forms; and they may fairly expect to find in the 
records of those higher and intenser experiences, a clue to a 
much wider and more impressive and luminous revelation than 
any of which they themselves can boast. In the present day, 
some of our writers seem to take as much pains to keep their 
religious experience in the vague, and to protest against any 
attempt to generalise and enlarge it, as they do to insist that 
there is a vague spiritual world “beyond the veil.” So long as we 
get only a glimpse of it, they regard it as a pure blessing; but 
they are almost as much afraid of hearing anything coherent 
and exact about it, as they are of losing sight of it altogether. 
The idea of Revelation as taught in the Scriptures and the 
Churches seems to them to narrow, instead of widening, the 
teaching of individual experience ; and we suspect that this 
is what both Lena and Mr. St. John are meant, not perhaps 
to teach us, but at least, with a good deal of emphasis, to 
suggest. We should ourselves draw a very opposite inference, 
—the inference, namely, that if the least among us may verify 
for himself some of these mysteries of peace, the Past must 
contain the records of something much larger than such 
isolated glimpses of the world “ beyond the veil.” 

However, we will not quarrel with a story so beautiful and 
so spiritual as Mrs. Barrington’s, only because it seems to 
throw some discredit on doctrines and Churches. The story 
is a real story of love and not a religious dissertation, and 
there is absolutely no “edification” in the book. There is 
one passage of description so fine that Ruskin himself in his 
best time might have written it; but it is too long and too 
closely connected with the context to be dragged from its 
place into an extract. 





THE LIFE OF JOHN LINNELL* 
EMBEDDED in this book is an anecdote which deserves golden 
type. It relates how Fuseli, a man of dangerous wit for an 
Academician, once introduced two sculptors. ‘“ This,” he said> 
“is Mr. Nollekens, and this is Mr. Marchant, two of the 
cleverest sculptors of the day; but in everything else they are 
two Old Daddies.” As an introduction, it was a little too exact ; 
as a biography, it is a model for compendious completeness, 
Now Mr. Nollekens, as we know, had a Life ‘and Times’ (this 
last is always a warning symptom) ; of Mr. Marchant, it is not 
generally known whether he had either, but there can be little 
doubt that, apart from their merit as artists, whereon he flattered 
them, Fuseli took a luminous view of his guests and their human 
place. It is the beginning of wisdom for a biographer to recog- 
nise that his gifted subject may have but a special gift, thata 
man may write, a man may paint, a man may make music, or 
laws, or mischief in the most talented way; and yet that the 
proper way to introduce him to the public—if he be intro- 
duced at all—is to whisper, “ This is the cleverest man of his 
time at so-and-so; but in other respects, he is an Old Daddy!” 
If this great truth had broken upon Carlyle’s biographer, how 
much daddyism had we been spared! if it were even now 
to dawn upon such as have reminiscences of Rossetti, how 
much more peaceful a time might Mr. Swinburne give the 
adjectives! and if the bearings of his own anecdote had burst 
on Mr. Story, on how much more becoming a scale might he 
have related the acts and words of John Linnell! 

Mr. Story is very serious about his task, and, doubtless, has 
been diligent; he has the principle, right enough as a 
principle, to show his man as he was, without the retouchings 
of the weak photographer. But not to be a bad photographer 


| is not the same thing as being a good painter, and in writing, 


as in painting, “to suppress nothing” is to suppress the 
whole. A biographer is there to select, to apply a sense of 
scale, to spare us the washing-lists and the dull letters 
(whether with well-known names to them or not), to resume 
in a phrase piles of matter, and weed away the tiresome and 
insignificant. There is really no excuse for giving the private 
life of an artist to the world, except so far as it may be 


| edifying or amusing, and to fill two large volumes with what 


might with greater effect be compressed into a modest one, is 
* The Life of John Linne!l, By Alfred T, Story. London: Richard Bentley. 
1892, 
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to let seriousness and diligence act the wrong way. For 
instance :— 

« At this time also Linnell painted a picture entitled “ Boys in 

a Boat.” While at work upon it, he was stricken with painter’s 
colic. He used a large quantity of flake-white in it, and was in- 
cautious enough to have the canvas in the room where he slept. 
He tried to relieve his pain by exercise, but in vain. Then some 
one suggested castor-oil as a remedy, whereupon he had recourse 
thereto, and was cured. Thus the youthful aspirant was adding 
achievement to achievement, and gradually working his way up 
the steep ‘ where Fame’s proud temple shines afar.’ ” 
That is being too serious, and it is being too diligent to print 
the doggerel verse in which Linnell sometimes relieved his 
feelings. If Mr. Story had wished to introduce Linnell alive 
to a company, he would not, after announcing him as the well- 
known painter, have added: “ He also has a habit of writing 
bad verse, which I shall presently insist on his reciting to 
you.” He would have considered that the man could be known 
well enough, and much more happily, without the verse coming 
out. The same rule of reserve is surely good-breeding in 
introducing Linnell dead. 

But while there is a good deal that is unnecessary in the 

book, a serious triviality is its worst fault, and there is seldom 
anything malicious in its gossip, It is easy enough from the 
material given to construct the figure of the man. It is the 
story of a resolute character capable of long determinations, 
and with a rare spring of vitality. This showed itself when the 
portrait-painter of sixty, having secured a fortune anda name, 
retired from town to country to carry out the landscape 
work that has made him famous, and did this with vigour 
till extreme old age. The feat is a remarkable one. To 
have so real a love for painting nature, to wait patiently 
till the love could be fully indulged with commercial success, 
-and yet to have retained the love, shows a rare mixture of 
honesty and tenacity. He was fond of money, and thrifty; 
but he was capable of doing business that was also a delicate 
kindness, as in his dealings with Blake. He so arranged the 
considerable commissions he gave him, that Blake was secure 
of a small income, and free to work as he pleased, and it is to 
those commissions we owe the etched plates of the “ Job” and 
the illustrations to “ Dante” still in the possession of the Lin- 
nell family. The association with Blake doubtless deepened 
a religious bent in Linnell. In both, the effect of a narrow 
education was to impose a literalness of interpretation in their 
reading of the Bible. Blake, who was a genius and a man of 
ideas, forthwith became, by reason of this imposition, a 
mystic. With Linnell, whose range of speculation was 
limited, the effect was a simple one of literalness in the 
carrying out of Biblical precepts. His honesty in the applica- 
tion of his belief to every-day concerns was disconcerting to 
his friends. He became a Baptist and was immersed; he 
conceived an aversion to priests and the ecclesiastical forms 
of marriage, and spared £50 out of his first savings to go to 
Scotland and be married by a civil declaration ; the Protestant 
turn of his mind led him to coquette at one time with 
Quakerism ; at another, with the Plymouth Brethren; and to 
tremble for his son while he was in Rome; and his tenacity 
and desire to get at the facts as far as he could, came 
out when he learned Greek and Hebrew at fifty to read 
the original texts. This desire to get the real thing 
of every kind, as far as might be, appears in other 
matters. He dug two wells in his Bayswater garden to 
get pure water. He baked his own bread, and brewed his 
own beer, and one of his most genial traits was a love of good 
wine, which he secured with his usual thoronghness. There 
‘was a certain Italian Christian Brother, whom a community 
of views had commended to him, but the letters to this Count 
Guicciardini are filled with earnest exhortations about pro- 
curing Marsala and Priorata, in which it remains doubtful 
whether it was rather to his palate that the wine appealed, 
and was justified as an honest creature, or pleased his moral 
sense as an evidence of conscience in a vintager. Keenness 
there is :— 

“My dear kind friend, Count Guicciardini,—Thanks for your 

friendly note, with offer to obtain the best wine forme. Itis very 
desirable to procure the true and pure in all things,—in food and 
drink, as well as knowledge. There is a mental satisfaction in 
drinking good, genuine, pure wine; one feels there must have 
been veracity and conscientiousness in the minds of all concerned 
in making the wine, and one feels grateful not only to God, but to 
man, and the mental satisfaction is as beneficial as the wine.” 

He was twice married; he had children whom he educated 
himself and kept about him in a patriarchal fashion ; he built 


- ENTE Veto ee _) 
himself a house, and added field to field, and made, with in. 


finite satisfaction to himself, a harvest from his own fields 
and trees in painting. He had, to his happiness, that untirin 

spirit that could turn from his chief pursuit to find rest in the 
religious speculations that absorbed him almost as much 
He had a dignified ideal in his work, and believed he had 
attained it. He was so sure of his creed that he severely 
admonished Mr. Holman Hunt. And, to complete a life that 
was never disillusioned, he had popular success and its pay- 
ment. He always paid in cash, and never would takea cheque, 

One event that might have led to bitterness he had the 
strength and also the belief in himself to treat as it deserved, 
—his persistent rejection among the candidates for the 
A.R.A.-ship so long as he stood for it, a space of twenty 
years. He refused to put down his name later on when the 
bribe of immediate R.A.-ship was held out to him, doubting 
equally the good faith of the promise and the value of the 
title, and he congratulated himself, with good reason, on 
never having attained the “degrading honour” of Associate. 
ship, for he recognised the harassing and sterilising effect of 
that ambiguous position ; it would, he thought, have shortened 
his life. 

There was, it must be confessed, no reason in the character 
of his work to keep him out; and, indeed, it was almost 
always well received and hung. For it is impossible to allow 
Linnell the classic rank that his admirers claim for him; he 
is not the peer of Crome, of Wilson, or of Constable. He 
had a very genuine passion for nature, a sense for large and 
dramatic effects, and a pastoral sentiment of a kind that 
found more adequate expression in the work of his son-in-law, 
Samuel Palmer. But, like the work of Palmer, Linnell’s 
is marred by a conventional hotness of colour, an unpleasant 
brownness; and his forms, too, are conventional in handling 
and deficient in observation. The examples in this book of 
his landscapes do not even do justice to the qualities they 
possess, for the cheap process does not help them. But there 
are one or two portraits that reveal a less-known side of 
Linnell’s production, and a striking one. In all there isa 
sense of character, and the pencil drawings are particularly 
good. Two of Blake are quite masterly, and a third, that 
represents him in discussion with Varley, is an interesting 
document. The book concludes with a most full and business- 
like catalogue of Linnell’s works, but wants an index. 





THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD.* 
TWENTY-SIX capitals, of which seventeen are European 
(Dublin, shameful to say! not being included), are described by 
as many writers, and of these writers as many as nineteen are 
French, while two more have French names, and hail re- 
spectively from French Switzerland and Belgium. The work 
owes its existence to the enterprise of a Parisian publishing 
house, which has naturally sought for contributors in the first 
place among its own compatriots. It is probable that a London 
firm would have followed a different method, and entrustedas 
far as possible each capital to a native writer. Unhappily, 
Frenchmen, for the most part, know but little, and care less, 
for literary eminence, indeed for eminence of any kind outside 
their own borders. The result has been not wholly satisfac- 
tory. It is quite true that when a Frenchman really knows a 
subject of this kind, he is unsurpassably good. Paris, of 
course, occupies the place of honour, and Paris has been de- 
scribed by the skilful and sympathetic pen of M. Fran¢ois 
Coppée. Mr. Traill remarks in his introduction that we should 
regard a capital as not only “the brain or heart of a country,” 
but as “in some sense its countenance as well.” If we compare 
M. Coppée’s “ Paris ” with Sir Charles Dilke’s “ London” from 
this point of view we shall note no little difference between them. 
It is the difference, one might say, that the artist sees between 
a portrait by a master’s hand anda photograph. The portrait 
interprets the man, the photograph represents him. If, 
indeed, to quote Mr. Traill again, it is true that ina capital 
“the genius and the temperament of the people who have 
built it and who inhabit it are almost always vividly reflected,” 
it is to M. Coppée rather than Sir C. Dilke that we must go 
for the reflection. The English writer gives us the essence 
of a well-informed guide-book ; he describes well enough the 
most prominent and noticeable features of London ; but of 
the ethos of the city and of the Londoner himself he gives us 














* The Capitals of the World. Edited by Nancy Bell (N. D’Anvers) and H. D. 
Traill, 2vo's. London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 1892. 
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no idea, nothing, at least, that can be compared with the 
subtle study, so full of an affectionate knowledge, that we get 
from M. Coppée of Paris and the Parisians. In the same 
division with “ Paris” comes Pierre Loti’s “Constantinople.” 
That writer has a touch scarcely less skilful than his country- 
man, and he has done what he could with his subject. But 
it soon becomes evident that he does not really know 
it, although we gather from his language that he has spent 
there a considerable part of his life. But a Frenchman 
has a way of creating a little France about him wherever he 
lives. The sketch is a masterpiece in the way of Art; it is 
touched with much tender sentiment ; it abounds with graphic 
pictures of outside things; but it fails to realise for us the 
place and its people. About Rome, again, M. Gaston Boissier 
has written the article which one would expect from a pro- 
fessor of Latin, though, indeed, it is surprising to find such a 
looseness in dates as that Vespasian began to build his amphi- 
theatre “‘a century after Augustus,” whereas it was little 
more than half that time, and that Severus, who began to 
reign in 193 A.D., was “little more than fifty years later ” 
than Vespasian who died in 79. But M. Boissier’s “ Rome,” 
whatever its learning, is not in the least like M. Coppeé’s 
“Paris.” We hear about the Rome of the Kings, of the Republic, 
of the Cxsars, of the Popes; but it is only in his last para- 
graph that we hear of the city that has become “ the capital 
of a great modern State.” This, we take it,is what we should 
have found in the first. The artists who illustrated the essay 
picture for us “Women of the Travestere,” and “His Holiness 
Pope Leo XIII.,” but in the text we find little but the Rome 
of the past. Count de Moiiy, in his “ Athens,” gives a section 
to the modern city; but it is the place rather than the people 
which he describes. 

In contrast to these articles we would place a most in- 
teresting paper on “ Bucharest,” by “Carmen Sylva.” It will 
not be found the less effective by the reader because it is 
tinged throughout with strong personal feeling. Here the 
Queen describes her first entry into her capital :— 

“With my heart beating against my side, as an imprisoned 
butterfly beats against a glass, with dry lips, cold hands, and 
trembling knees, with a roar in my ears louder than the boom of 
the cannon, the clash of the bands, and the military playing the 
National Hymn, I tried to smile at my husband, who was ex- 
plaining what I saw about me, and was rejoicing at the thought 
of taking his young wife over the first part of the railway he had 
laid himself to connect his capital with the Danube. I had to 
wrestle with the anguish which made my throat contract, the 
inexplicable uneasiness which had oppressed me for several days, 
as I descended from the train to speak to all the people grouped 
upon the quays. But as I left the station to get into the carriage, 
a cry of admiration escaped me; above the waving plumes, the 
glittering uniforms, the horses and the flags, beyond the sea of 
human heads, I had caught sight of the town nestling between 
the hills and amongst the green valleys. With its gleaming 
roofs, its hundreds of little churches, its green, yellow, and blue 
houses, all bathed in the dazzling sunshine which made even the 
wood scintillate like fire, it reminded me vaguely of Moscow.” 
And she goes on to describe all the sights and sounds of the 
streets, the characteristics of the people, their social temper 
and inner melancholy, their impassiveness, the strange medley 
of their superstitions, the poetry of their language, finishing 
with some pathetic details of her experiences of the war. 
Among other things that she describes with a touch that is 
at once light and serious, she speaks of the rapid changes 
which have made Bucharest into a modern town. “ Truly, 
we are remarkable sovereigns,” she exclaims, not without a 
touch of irony, “for we have managed to accomplish in 
twenty-five years what it has taken others several centuries 
to achieve.” 

Emilio Castelar’s “ Madrid” is scarcely inferior in interest. 
Possibly one should takessome of what he says cewm grano. 
He tells us that when‘the people cheer the royal party as 
they go by, it is not because of any enthusiasm for their 
monarchy, for the attachment to that form of government is 
much weakened at the present day, but just because they are 
enjoying themselves.” But then Sefor Castelar is a Repub- 
lican, and it is quite possible that he reads some of his own 
feelings into his observations of his countrymen. What he 
says about Spanish ways of thinking is curious. Only it is 
strange that an atmosphere “teeming with ideas” produces 
8o little. Spain gives us very little in the way of intellectual 
work beyond a certain amount of fiction. Sefior Castelar 
seems to underrate our freedom of expression here. “It is 
really piteous,” he writes, “to note the precautions with 
which the worthy Max Miiller has to hedge himself about in 





order to develop his notions on the philosophy of religion, 
without wounding the religious susceptibilities of the English.” 
What does Professor Max Miiller say to this? To us he 
seems outspoken enough. However, this does not concern 
the general merits of the article, which are indeed of the 
highest kind. 

General Tchen-ki-tong, who writes about Pekin, says some 
plain words about Chinese proceedings. Indeed, he regards 
them from a point of view so Eastern, that his article rouses 
in us no little surprise. “No moral affinity, no sentiment of 
humanity binds it [the Chinese nation] to us, and its past of 
four thousand years holds not a memory in common with us.” 
But is it a Chinese who is speaking ? We cannot read Tchen- 
ki-tong in the signature at the end of the article, any more 
than we can trace Chinese thought and feeling in its utterances. 

“ Christiania” has been contributed by M. Harald Hansen, 
who is, we presume, a native. It is interesting to note that, 
among his aspirations for the future, is the hope “ that Norway 
will yet regain her old position among the nations,” and that 
there will be “the development in Norway of a school of 
diplomacy wholly Norwegian.” This is a significant contri- 
bution to the Home-rule Question. What sort of union will 
there be between the Scandinavian kingdoms when these 
aspirations are realised? “Calcutta,” by M. James Dar- 
mesteter, is one of the best of the French contribu- 
tions to the work, though it is somewhat tinged with 
anti-English feeling. He finds only one man among Eng- 
lish soldiers and statesmen whom he can praise, and that 
is Outram. He must have been worthy, it may be supposed, 
to be compared to a French hero, to be the “ Bayard of the 
East.” The men who made India have been, he thinks, 
unscrupulous. He will hardly concede greatness to them. In 
India “ circumstances are so malleable that goodwill is all that 
is needed to turn them to account.’ Nevertheless, M. Dar- 
mesteter’s countrymen did not find them so accommodating. 
They had their chance, and they missed it, but not, we think, 
from an excess of scruple. 

The illustrations are both plentiful—they number several 
hundreds—and good. The most interesting are those which 
represent popular types. Indeed, it would have been well if 
this line had been more extensively followed. Mrs. Bell has 
done her work admirably, and has added a few notes, which 
are always seasonable. The book is one of the handsomest of 
the season. 





HEGEL’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY.* 
Ir we except Mr. Wallace’s translation of the lesser Logic, 
the excellent version of the Philosophy of History in Bohn’s 
Library, and a few fragments, Hegel’s eighteen volumes have 
hitherto been inaccessible to English readers. And yet 
throughout the last twenty years the interest felt by English- 
men in his work has been steadily increasing. Thirty or forty 
years ago he was known only in this country as a German mystic 
who had declared pure Being to be the same as pure Nothing, 
and was otherwise unintelligible; but since the empirical and 
utilitarian philosophy of Mill and his school has gone out of 
favour in high places, and especially in Oxford, there has been 
a revival of interest in German philosophy, which, if it is 
more manifest in the case of Kant, has also caused a 
desire for closer acquaintance with Kant’s principles as 
developed by Hegel. Meanwhile, in Germany itself, the 
influence of Hegel, though it is still to be traced in every 
department of German culture, is rather on the wane. 
It was at its highest point at the time of his death, about 
sixty years ago. In curious opposition to the usual law, the 
great period of German literature and thought was while the 
nation was still politically in a state of chaos, and the attain- 
ment of political unity seems to have diverted the energies of 
the best men into practical life, and to have caused a slackening 
of the intellectual interest. It is not difficult to suggest an 
explanation of this. What constituted at once the strength 
and weakness of the German literary and philosophical move- 
ments was a certain breadth and freedom from national 
limitation, which could hardly survive under a military 
Empire. Goethe and Hegel, though both thoroughly German 
in the character of their work, were yet, in a certain sense, 
more cosmopolitan in their attitude than any of their con- 
temporaries. 





* Lectures on the History of Philosophy. By G. W. F. Hegel. Translated from 
the German by E. 8. Haldane. In 3 vols. Vol. I. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Tribner, and Co., Limited. 1892, 
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The History of Philosophy, which Mr. Haldane is now 
translating, is, from one point of view, the most interesting 
of all Hegel’s works, and that by which the value of his theory 
may most easily be tested. The problem which he set himself 
was not to add another to the many systems of philosophy 
which had preceded him, and from which each one must, on 
examination, select that which seems to have most of truth, or is 
most congenial to his temperament ; it was rather to discover a 
standpoint from which those systems themselves should be 
intelligible, to find a philosophy which should comprehend 
not only the world and our experience, but those inadequate 
interpretations of these which the mind of man has never 
ceased to frame. How far he succeeded in this ambitious 
attempt every one must judge for himself; but the attempt 
alone, his manner of regarding the problem of philosophy, has 
its value; as the Master of Balliol has said, he makes us 
independent of system-makers. The history of philosophy is 
the true philosophy in its evolution,—that is Hegel’s theory 
at once of philosophy and of the history of philosophy. It 
is often supposed that the principle of evolution first appeared 
in its application by Darwin to the facts of biology, and that 
its extension to the domain of mind was an afterthought. As 
a matter of fact, the far more pregnant application to history, 
and art, and philosophy, and religion, had been systematically 
carried out by Hegel long before Darwin ; and not even Hegel 
can claim the credit of its invention. The germ of the his- 
torical method is to be found in an early paper of Turgot’s, to 
which Mr. John Morley has called attention; it was applied, 
on a larger scale, by Montesquieu; and Burke, who had studied 
Montesquieu, was dimly and half-unconsciously subject to 
its influence. Before Hegel’s time, the new spirit of inquiry 
had shown itself in Germany in the writings of Friedrich 
Schlegel, in Goethe himself, and in others. From these Hegel 
adopted it and applied it,—in his own way, indeed,—to all the 
material that came within the range of his encyclopedic 
knowledge. 

If we are to find a principle of development which shall 
apply to the complex movements of human thought and pro- 
gress, it is obvious that it must be much more elastic than a 
similar principle applied to the facts of biology. No merely 
quantitative conception of evolution will be sufficient, for the 
things to be connected are often, as it were, incommensurable. 
Hegel’s principle of the unity of opposites, the “ dialectic” 
by which an idea or a stage of thought passes into its 
opposite, and both are afterwards reunited in a higher unity, 
will at least be found not wanting in elasticity. The wider 
the gulf, the more obvious the contradiction between two ideas, 
two positions in mental or political development, the more 
easily are they connected. Up to a certain point, we all employ 
some such principle of reaction and of the unity of opposites ; 
it is a commonplace, for instance, that anarchy easily passes 
into despotism, and despotism into anarchy, and _ that 
political stability is only to be found in the middle state 
which unites the liberty that is emphasised to excess 
in the one, with the authority that is emphasised to 
excess in the other. But Hegel applies this law to history, 
both political and philosophical, with a closeness and rigidity 
which seem to threaten the conception of human free- 
dom, and with which no view of freedom is reconcilable 
that does not, like his own, regard it as containing an 
element of necessity, as consisting in obedience to law. His 
treatment of history often seems fanciful, from the desire to 
see the logical categories reflected in its successive stages ; he 
seems to be rather fitting the facts to his theory, than his 
theory to the facts. As the late Mr. T. H. Green said, 
“ Hegel’s method has all along stood in the way of an 
acceptance of his conclusion, because he seems to arrive at 
his conclusion as to the spirituality of the world, not 
by interrogating the world, but by interrogating his own 
thoughts.” 

In seeking in the history of philosophy the continuous 
evolution of a true philosophy, Hegel has, of course, to 
exercise a certain right of selection. Not everything that 
has been denominated philosophy is an essential link in the 
chain, or contributes anything to the final result. Philosophy 
is the human spirit pausing in its march to reflect on 
the results that it has already garnered. But there may 
be attempts at philosophising which are due to individual 
caprice, or which are of the nature of a disease, as in the case 
of Schopenhauer, or which are anachronisms, in that their 





authors have not attained to the highest level of ¢ 
possible in their time, and therefore do not adequately expresg 
the spirit of their time. The latter is the judgment for 
instance, that Hegel, if he were alive, would probably pass on 
a good deal of the English philosophy that has appeared since hig 
death. Philosophy of native growth has never sneceedeg in 
adequately interpreting English life and character ip their 
deeper and more imaginative sides; in our poetry, rather, ig 
to be found the complete expression of the national mind 
This need of selecting among the facts those which are most 
instructive is equally present in all historical investigation. 
and it will be found that Hegel has been true, on the whole, . 
the general voice of mankind in giving emphasis to particular 
names. These lectures on the “ History of Philosophy” are, 
indeed, somewhat wanting in proportion. Of the three volumes, 
more than two are occupied with the history of ancient philo. 
sophy, and the modern period is only, in comparison, a sketch, 
It would not be difficult, either, to discover points in which 
Hegel’s treatment of Greek philosophy might be amended jn 
the light of fifty years’ additional research. But a book like 
this is not to be regarded as a mere text-book, its chief jn. 
terest consisting in the light that it helps to throw on Hegel's 
own theory. 

Mr. Haldane has performed the laborious work of transla. 
tion with care and accuracy, and he deserves a word of praise 
for not, as the fashion is, encumbering his book and dis. 
tracting the reader’s attention from Hegel by prefixing an 
introduction of his own. It is difficult enough to read any 
meaning into Hegel, and it only adds to the difficulty to have 
to reconcile the meaning one has discovered with the interpre- 
tation of a commentator. That the book is not a model of 
style is no fault of the translator’s, but is only saying that it 
is from an original by Hegel. His formidable and ugly 
terminology, his endless involutions, his tiresome habit of 
saying nothing at times in an infinite lot of words, make him 
of all men the most repulsive to read. Those who, new to 
Hegel, wish to make use of the present work will do well to 
refer to the explanation of technical terms given in the 
“Prolegomena” to Mr. Wallace’s translation of the Logic. 

“Understanding thought” is not a good rendering of 
“das verstiindige Denken,” the finite thinking of the logical 
understanding. On page 60, “wherever this positive charac- 
ter might have been derived,” is not English ; the German is 
“ dieses Positive komme nun woher es wolle.” On page 384, 
the sentence, “for a mental turning-point exhibited itself in 
him in the form of philosophic thought,” does not adequately 
represent the original, which means that in Socrates a turning- 
in of the human spirit upon itself appeared under the guise 
of philosophic thought. 
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A DIARY OF THE SALISBURY PARLIAMENT+* 
THE letterpress and woodcuts of this book are very vulgar, 
very mannered, and very clever. Neyer, indeed, have the 
same peculiarities of style been more exactly reflected in 
the writing and the pictures under one cover. In spite 
of a good deal that is both amusing and noteworthy in the 
book, the general result is one tending to nausea. There 
is throughout a sense of oiliness, of excess of flavour, which 
produces a somewhat disagreeable effect. In a word, it isa 
dish of literary and artistic “tripe-and-onions.” What are 
the defects that contribute to this unpleasant result ? This, 
though a difficult question, is not beyond all conjecture. In 
the first place, the author, forgetting Johnson’s apophthegm, 
“ Easy, familiar, and therefore disgusting,” appears to think 
it adds a zest to his writing to adopt a facetious and 
free-and-easy tone in regard to the various politicians 
with whom he deals. If he wants to speak of Lord John 
Russell, it must be “Johnny Russell,” though the context 
demands no joke whatever. Again, Mr. Morton is almost 
invariably referred to as “ Alphceus Cleophas,’—a witticism 
which, when it palls, and it palls very soon, is positively 
ghastly. This persistent tone of jauntiness, this talk of 
“Labby,” of “horny dilemmas,” of “humble steaks and 
succulent chops,” this eternal digging in the ribs, with a 
“Chek, old boy,” of every one great and small, spoils what 
ought to have been a very good book. Consider the author’s 
opportunities. He sat in the late Parliament, not to legislate, 
but to observe and to chronicle, and therefore his account of 


* A Diary of the Salisbury Parliament, 1886-1892, By Henry W. Lucy. Tilus- 
trated by Harry Furniss, London, Paris, and Melbourne: Cassell and Co. 1892. 
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cacao meaas 
what he saw and heard, and of the general characteristics of 
our leading politicians, ought to have been of the greatest 
ssible interest. Nor was he unpossessed of the ability 
to realise the humours of the Parliamentary fray. On 
the contrary, it is clear that nothing of the humorous 
side of politics escaped him. Unfortunately, however, 
his power to note what was amusing and interesting,—to 
geize on What was human, quaint, and characteristic in the 
reat drama of St. Stephens, has been made of comparatively 
little value by what, for want of a better phrase, we must 
again describe as his fondness for literary “ tripe-and-onions.” 
It is a great pity, and a great opportunity let slip, especially, 
too, as Mr. Lucy is, in many ways, so wcll equipped for his 
task. He is fair-minded, he holds the balance between the 
two parties even, and he has evidently no desire to hunt down, 
or to belaud, any particular statesman or clique of politicians. 
It is clear, of course, that he has preferences, but they are 
never unfairly prominent. 

As is right, Mr. Balfour is the hero of the book, as he was 
of the Salisbury Parliament. That Parliament found him 
politically a nobody, and left him a statesman of the first 
rank. In his characterisation of the late Leader of the House, 
Mr. Lucy is specially happy. He does not, we believe, once 
call him “ Arty,” or attempt to get any washy jokes out of 
either his surname or Christian name; and the various de- 
scriptions given of Mr. Balfour and his House-of-Commons 
ways, form a wonderfully graphic picture of the man. Lighter 
and more amusing, however, though having some of the 
characteristics of caricature, is the picture afforded of the 
late Mr. W. H. Smith :— 

“Tt would be difficult to define in a word, or even a sentence, 
the secret of Mr. Smith’s astonishing success. Simplicity of 
manner has something to do with it, the more so, perhaps, as there 
is a growing conviction in the House of Commons that behind the 
innocence of the dove lurks some of the guile of the serpent. He 
is essentially of bowrgeois standing, in looks, character, modes 
of thought, and even name. If he had chanced to be born 
with any other name than Smith, there would have been some- 
thing distinctly lacking in the symmetry of his individualism. 
He began by being exceedingly modest, almost suing in forma 
pauperis for the forbearance of the House. ‘ Here I am,’ he seemed 
to say, ‘ by no fault of my own placed in a position where I come 
into comparison with my late lamented chief, Mr. Disraeli, and 
with the right hon. gentleman opposite. For goodness sake make 

> 5 PP Db 

the best of me whilst I am here, which is not likely to be very 
long.” The House of Commons, always generous to weakness, 
responded to this mute appeal. It is, after all, human, and it was 
pleased at being approached in this very proper manner. Then 
Mr. Smith amused it with his seriousness, his impressive utter- 
ance of commonplaces, and a disposition’ to cite little tags 
reminiscent of copybook heading literature, which earned for him 
the friendly nickname ‘Old Morality.’ The critical audience 
which came to laugh has remained to praise. Mr. Smith is no 
genius, but he is a man of business habits, and is gifted with a 
certain shrewd insight into public affairs, which, in his position, 
is worth more than eloquence. He hasa way of conciliating oppo- 
sition and slipping through Government business not excelled by 
any of his more famous predecessors since the days of Peel. How 
astute in his management, and how considerable his personal 
influence, was not perceived till nearly a month ago he was obliged 
to take to his bed.” 

This is an excellent piece of drawing. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Mr. Lucy spoils the general effect by a good deal of 
padding about “Old Morality,” and copy-book headings, and 
such threadbare jocularities and broken-kneed witticisms. 

Scattered up and down A Diary of the Salisbury Parliament 
are one or two excellent stories, which, though often not 
specially relevant, and often, again, pretty well known, 
curry with them sufficient amusement to excuse their 
entry into any context. One of these is to the effect that 
“A lady examining a Sunday-school class, asked a promising 
little girl ‘Who was David?’ ‘Please, ma’am,’ said the 
child, ‘he was the son of Jesse Collings.” Another 
god story is told of Mr. Labouchere during his career in 
the Diplomatic service, and while he was an attaché at 
Washington. An “ aggressively irate” visitor called at the 
Legation, and demanded to sce the British Minister. Mr. 
Libouchere informed him that he could not, because “His 
Excellency was not in” :—“‘ Well,’ said the visitor, evidently 
suspecting subterfuge, ‘I must see him, and will wait till he 

comes,’ ‘ Very good,’ said Mr. Labouchere, ‘ pray take a chair,’ 
and he resumed his writing. At the end of an hour, the visitor, 
‘ by . . * « 

still fretting and fuming,’ asked when the Minister would 
be back. ‘I really cannot say exactly,’ the attaché answered. 
‘ . os . . 

But you expect him back?’ the visitor insisted. ‘Oh, cer- 


; =e : s,s sae of 
tainly,’ said Mr. Labouchere, and went on writing. At the.| London: Eyre ands 





end of another hour the irate visitor, bouncing up, insisted on 
knowing what were the habits of the Minister at that period 
of the day. Was he likely to be in in another hour? ‘I 
think not,’ said Mr. Labouchere, with increased blandness ; 
‘the fact is, he sailed for Europe on Wednesday, and can 
hardly yet bave reached Queenstown. But, you know, you 
said you would wait till he came in, so I offered you a chair.’ ” 


Before leaving Mr. Lucy’s work, we must quote an example 
of the kind of writing which shows him to the best advantage. 
Mr. Lucy’s forte is the drollery which he manages to impart 
to the description and analysis of some insignificant Parlia- 
mentary incident. Sometimes, no doubt, these descriptions 
are forced and affected,and produce ina high degree the “ tripe- 
and-onion ” effect which we have deprecated above. Occa- 
sionally, however, they are extremely funny. We have been 
forced to say enough already of what is unpleasant about Mr. 
Lucy’s book, and we shall therefore close our notice by a 
favourable, rather than an unfavourable, example of his 
humour. In the following account of Mr. Caldwell’s great 
speech, he is quite at his best :-— 


“Tt was close upon five o’clock when the Lord Advocate re- 
sumed his seat. Mr. Caldwell rose, and, steadying himself on his 
legs, once more produced the bale of notes. Its reappearance had 
an effect not less marked than was observed in the dead of the 
previous night. In all parts of the House Members rose and 
hurriedly fled, till by the time Mr. Caldwell had settled down into 
a level pace the audience dispersed over the benches before him 
consisted of one Lord Advocate, one Scotch Member below the 
gangway awake, and one Scotch Member above it asleep. This 
was inexplicable; but Mr. Caldwell presently grew so interested 
in his disquisition that he seemed hardly to notice it, being pro- 
bably buoyed up by expectation of a verbatim report in the 
Scotsman, to be followed by the reprint that would presently fall 
like sunshine on the watering-places of Scotland. Quarter of an 
hour stole on after quarter, and still Mr. Caldwell went on. The 
Scotch Member who was awake rose and guiltily stole forth. His 
hon. friend above the gangway slept on. The Lord Advocate 
nodded approval with suspicious regularity. Six o’clock struck, 
and still the impressive figure stood behind the empty front Oppo- 
sition bench, and the monotonous voice filled the hapless chamber. 
It was like printing so many miles of calico at Milton of Campsie. 
Steam was up, and the engine would go round till the last yard of 
material was stamped. At last this was done. The engine stopped 
with a jerk, and the Scotch Member above the gangway opposite, 
awaking, discovered Mr. Caldwell reseated and collecting the 
folios of his notes preparatory to re-baling them. Many a man 
after such an effort would retire for some refreshment or a walk 
on the terrace. Mr. Caldwell knew the Lord Advocate would 
reply, and felt that since the greater part of his rejoinder must 
have reference to his speech it was only courteous to remain to 
hear it. So he sat expectant—and when the Lord Advocate 
attempted to wind up the debate the right hon. gentleman, reply- 
ing lightly but effectively to other speakers, said never a word 
about Mr. Caldwell and the oration! ‘That was more than flesh 
and blood could stand. Mr. Caldwell sat gasping for a moment, 
and then clutching the rail of the bench before him, drew himself 
up, and in tones more of sorrow than anger bewailed this act 
of contumacy. It was nothing to him. The newspaper reports 
would revenge him, and afterwards would come the pamphlet. 
But Mr. Caldwell, as a patriotic Scotchman, mourned with in- 
finite pathos the action of a Lord Advocate who, replying on 
the debate, had utterly ignored his speech. ‘There is,’ he said, 
with a ring of triumph rising above the notes of lamentation, 
‘only one explanation. The right hon. gentleman did not answer 
my speech because he found he could not.’ ” 


We have said something above as to the character of Mr. 
Furniss’s drawings. We will only add here that they are at 
once coarse and clever, unpleasant and yet effective, and 
accurately reflvet the spirit of the text. 





ARBITRARY GOVERNMENT UNDER THE 
TUDORS.* 
NoruHinea can show the extraordinary difference between the 
constitutional Government of to-day, and the arbitrary or 
personal Government of the Tudor period, better than the 
new volume of the Acts of the Privy Council. The period 
covered by this volume (IV.) is only two years, from March 
25th (the then beginning of the year), 1552, to March 22nd, 
1553, or, as we should eall it, 1554,—that is, the last year of 
Edward VI., and the first of Mary of “bloody memory.” But 
as both under Edward and under Mary, the Privy Council 
found nothing too great or too small for its cognisance, and 
thought nothing human alien to its jurisdiction, the volume is 
one of no small dimensions. Not merely does it perform 
its proper duties in managing high matters of State, such 
as instructions to the English Ambassador in France, letters 


iT, 1652-4. Edited by John Roche Dasent. 
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to the Commissioners in the North to examine ancient records 
to settle the boundaries of the debatable land with Scotland, 
or the hearing of disputes between the fellowship of mer- 
chants of the Old Hanse and the New Hanse, or even the 
speaking of seditious words by parsons, cobblers, and others, 
which in those times were regarded as matters not of police, 
but of policy; but we find it interfering in the minutest 
matters alike of legal and official administration, and even 


private concern. 
Thus we have such entries as :— 


«A letter to the Mayor of London, requiring him to make 
denezen one Martin, ‘Allemayne, one of the King’s ferrours’ 
(furriers).” 

“To Richard Buny, Paymaster in the North, to pay to John 
Oxley, gunner of Carlisle, the arearages of his wages already due 
to him, and to allow him from henceforth the same wages during 
his service there.” 

“A letter to the Justices of the Peace of the countie to take 
order that the Egyptians lately come to Dunstable may be used 
according to the order of the law, and the country unburdened of 
them as soon as may be.” 


But it is a little strong to find :— 


«A letter to the Justices of Assize of , to persuade with Sir 
John Done that he put not away his land from his brother James, 
as it is said he mindeth to do, and if they cannot bring him to 
grant thereto, then to stay from passing any fine or other act 
that may prejudice the said James Done, until they advertise 
hither thereof, and know the Lords’ pleasure therein accordingly.” 


But the most favourite occupation of the Privy Council in 
those days, as in the days of Laud, seems to have been the 
prosecution, or persecution, of people for their conversation. 
At nearly every meeting of the Council, whether under 
Edward or Mary, some unfortunate person is imprisoned, or 
fined, or pilloried for some idle word. Thus, at a single 
meeting, on June 7th, 1552, we find :— 

“ A letter to Sir Anthony Auchier to cause one Roger to be set 
on the Pillorie for his seditious reporting of lewd propheties 
(prophecies), according to the minute.” 

“William Marten, printer, being brought before the Lords for 
printing a seditious ballet (ballad), set forth by one John Lawton, 
was this day bound in recognizance of £100 to appear every week 
once before their Lordships, until they shall take further order 
with them, and in the meantime to bring in as many of the same 
ballets as he may come by.” 

‘A letter to the Sheriffs of London to set John Lawton upon the 
Pillory the next market-day with a paper on his head containing 
in great letters these words :—‘ A seditious vagabounde,’ and to 
cause him after to be whipped out of the citye.” 

And, at the next meeting, ‘The Lord Threasourer” “should 
send for the cooper, which is in the Tower for making of plays, 
to deliver him.” 

Of darker import is the direction :— 


“To the Lieutenant of the Tower to examine Holland, putting 
him to the torment in Little Ease, upon the examination of 
Thurland.” 


When Mary comes and the sinister figures of the Bishops 
begin to reappear at the Council: — 


“Robert Wendham, of the parish of St. Giles’ in the Field, 
tailor, for shaving a dog in despite of priesthood, appearing this 
day before the Lords, was appointed to repair on Sunday next to 
the parish church, and there openly confess his folly, according to 
the order prescribed unto them.” 

*Bradfort and Verron, two seditious preachers, committed to 
the charge of the Lieutenant of the Tower.” 

“June 13th, 1553.—This day, Joan Wheeler, wife of Thomas 
Wheeler, of Poplar, in the parish of Stepneth, for her devilish 
saying that King Edward was still living, was this day committed 
to the Tower, to be kept there as close prisoner.” 

“A letter to the bailiff of Hastings, requiring him, upon further 
examination of certain lewd words spoken by one, John London, 
of Hastings, fisherman, to cause him to be set on the pillory and 
one of his ears cut off, and afterwards detained in prison until he 
shall receive a perfect submission of him.” 

What atime the Council might have of it during a General 
Election if they lived nowadays! 

Next to persecuting the opposite party, the Council spent 
their time in rewarding themselves and granting away Church 
lands and plate, e.g.:— 

“A letter to the Chancellor of the Augmentations” (the special 
court established to deal with the dissolved monasteries, &c.), “ to 
make out a book” (i.e., a conveyance) “in fee farm of 4 out of 
the 5 parcels he demandeth at his own choice in the parsonage of 
Tickhill, in the county of York,” ce. 

“A letter to the same, to make warrant to the Erle of Bedford, 
Lord Privy Seal, of the gift from the King’s Majesty of the 
Covent Garden and meadow ground called the Long Acre, being 
~ the said Covent Garden, to the said Earl and his heirs 
male.” 


The next entry shows how it is that of so many monasteries 











$$ 
“the very ruins now are tiny,” as Barham translated 
“perierunt etiam ruine :”— 


« A letter to the said Chancellor that Oliver Stephen, Esquir 
shall have of his Majesty’s gift 400 loads of stone out of ths ra 
Monastery of Warden towards the building of Bedford gaol.” 

“The Dean and two Canons of Chester committed this day to 

the Fleet for taking down the lead of their church, and other of 
their disordered doings.” 
We conclude with a more pleasing entry, the like of which 
we find not in the days of Mary, showing that the Coungjj 
were not wholly deaf to the claims of learning on the church 
lands. It is a record of the foundation, or re-foundation 
rather, of the Grammar School, where Shakespeare learnt 
“little Latin and less Greek,” “last day of February, 1552” 
(t.e., 1553) :— 

“ A letter to the said Mr. Chancellor with a supplication enclosed 
of the inhabitants of Stratford, for making of a book to be signed 
by his Majesty, for the incorporating of the town by the name of 
‘the Baylif and Burgesys,’ that they may purchase certain lands 
belonging to the late Monastery and Guild there, of the yearly 
value of about 200 marks, for the erecting there of a Grammar 
School with £20 yearly stipend, for the relief of 4d. weekly to 
every of the 24 poor men being in the Almhouse there, with 
5 marks by the year towards the maintenance of a bridge of stone 
there, the which all were before maintained by the said Guild, being 
now dissolved.” 

Of course, Edward VI. gets the credit of founding Stratford. 
on-Avon Grammar School, though he was then on the point of 
death, and his advisers were merely restoring some of their 
plunder. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———~>--- — L 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

In the Far Country. By Albert E. Hooper. (James Clarke and 
Co.)—We confess to liking the real as distinguished from the 
“fairyland” portion of this book, and we should not be surprised 
if the “children’’ for whom it is ostensibly written were of the 
same opinion. Ralph Vernon is a good example of the headstrong 
and selfish boy who thinks of no pleasure but his own, but who 
is, nevertheless, amenable to advice up to the point where he breaks 
his leg and escapes through the gate of illness and delirium into the 
“far country,” where he falls in with the dwarf Mentor and has ad- 
ventures—of a sort. After this, the pill of edification is scarcely 
concealed by the jam of “fairy” fiction. At the same time, Mr. 
Hooper’s style is careful ; his fairyland is a decidedly novel one; 
and the lessons he teaches, and which arg concerned chiefly with 
the discipline of children, are of the soundest. 

In the Service of Rachel, Lady Russell. By Emma Marshall. 
(Seeley and Co.)—This is another of those admirable historical 
romances in which Mrs. Marshall makes the past speak to the 
present through its nobler characters. It is more tragic and 
pathetic than is ker wont, for the Rachel, Lady Russell who 
figures in it was the wife of one of the purest politicians who ever 
figured in English history, and a considerable portion of this book 
is devoted to the treachery which led to his martyrdom. This 
tragedy and pathos, however, are relieved by the (on the whole) 
pleasant experiences of the Massué family, who are French Pro- 
testants, though of English blood on the mother’s side, and who 
are represented in the first page as arriving in 1682 at the old 
‘Chequers Inn’ in Canterbury. Louis de Massué, in particular, is a 
good sketch of a rather proud and independent lad. There is plenty 
of love and intrigue, personal as well as political, in the book, and 
yet a serenity as of a cathedral-close pervades it. It is full of 
Canterbury and Lambeth, and, after Lady Russell, Tillotson is the 
most prominent personage in it. Altogether, it may be said of In 
the Service of Rachel, Lady Russell, that in it is the most finished, 
as yet, of Mrs. Marshall's romances, 

Fifty-two other Stories for Boys. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. 
(Hutchinson and Co.) Fifty-two other Stories for Girls. (Same 
editor and publisher.)—We are glad to see these excellent suc- 
cessors to books that deserved, and seem to have attained, success. 
The stories in both volumes are, we suppose, mostly new, though 
some of them have been reprinted from magazines, and one bears 
the name of Nathaniel Hawthorne. The list of contributors con- 
tains, indeed, many distinguished names, and the provision made 
for the reader is not unworthy of them. The stories are classified. 
and one of the divisions is given to tales of adventure from the 
other side of the Atlantic. Among these, entitled ‘‘Over the 
Western Waves,” we may mention “ Wanted a Live Rattlesnake,” 
by Mr. F. BR. Stockton. In “ Boyhood and Youth” we have a 
capital tale in “ V.C.: Serjeant-Major Duan’s Story,” by Robert 
Overton; and among “Adventures Ashore and Afloat,” “The 
Surprising Experience of Ben Butler,” by F. H. Con- 
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rse. Mr. Thomas Archer contributes a good ghost-story in 
athe Ghost at the Dobles.” The volume for girls does not 
us quite as much as its companions. There is a little too 
ne sentiment, and, certainly, too much melancholy. “The 
by d of the Wedding House,” for instance, scarcely seems 
es soe “Scud,” by Hubert D. Ward (in the division “ Heroism 
senate ”); and “Her One Talent,” by Fay Huntington ; 
an «For Jesus’ Sake,” by Frank Lee Benedict (“Life and 
Sak »), may be mentioned with special praise.——We have also 
received again from the same editor and publisher Fifty-two Pairy- 
{ales. These have been collected from many sources. Some will 
be new, especially the “ Legends, Visions, and Fables” (only by a 
stretch of language to be called “ fairy-tales ”). Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s “‘ Wonder Stories ”” complete the volume.——The Pot of 
Gold, and other Stories, by Mary E. Wilkins. (Ward and Lock.) 
_There is plenty of humour and quaint fancy in these stories. 
«The Pop-corn Man” will be appreciated on the other side of the 
Atlantic: here we know that dainty by repute only. “The 
Christmas Monks,” a variant of the Santa Claus legend, is good. 
This is a very readable little volume. 

The Robber Baron of Bedford Castle. By A. J. Foster, M.A., and 
E. E. Cuthell. (Nelson and Sons.)—These two writers have made 
an interesting little story out of the exploits of De Breauté, and 
the final assault of Bedford Castle by the King’s command, and 
the punishment of the upstart family. The young hero, a De 
Beauchamp, assists, of course, in the taking of the family castle, 
and a very pretty love-story is happily concluded between him 
and his lady-love, at the same time. This is a story for both boys 
and girls. 

The Priceless Orchid. By Percy Ainslie. (Sampson Low and 
€o.)—Jack Ralston goes through some curious adventures before 
he finds the priceless orchid, to search for which he had left 
England. His hardships and wanderings in the tropical forests 
of Central America, and the memorials of past days that he 
stumbles upon, can hardly fail to interest boys, especially as the 
object of his search does not discover itself till it had been given 
up as hopeless. There is enough of the unexpected in the 
narrative to make it a decidedly interesting story. 

The Real Robinson Crusoe. By F. C. Burnand. (Bradbury, 
Agnew, and Co.)—Travesties are always doubtful adventures ; 
this is not one of Mr. Burnand’s happiest efforts. To say that 
the hero is a liar and scoundrel would be to take the story too 
seriously ; but, in truth, we geta little wearied of the fun, which 
consists in describing a number of rascalities, and, as far as we 
can see, nothing else. 

The Little One’s Own Wonderland (Dean and Son) is the yearly 
volume of a magazine, which evidently is well supplied with 
pictures and reading. The coloured pictures are a little pro- 
nounced in their hues ; but they are for the most part well drawn, 
showing the really extraordinary improvement which has of late 
years taken place in this kind of art. The letterpress is good of 
its kind, 

Tales of Adventure and Stories of Travel. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—Most people remember those little annuals that in the 
earlier part of the century supplied our fathers with much of 
their miscellaneous reading,—‘‘The Keepsake,” “The Bijou,” 
* Friendship’s Offering,” &c. A great deal of prose and poetry of 
unequal merit was to be found in them, and the most exquisite 
engravings. Some of these have really never been surpassed. 
The editor has culled from these annuals and biographies some of 


‘the more readable tales for the present volume, and illustrated it 


with twenty reproductions in “ Woodbury-gravure ” of the more 
famous plates. It is decidedly an attractive volume, despite its 
make-up, and readable as well. The reproductive process has 
certainly been successful with Turner’s plates. 

We have received from Messrs. Marcus Ward an illustrated 
edition of Burns’ poem, The Cotter’s Saturday Night, with a sen- 
sible and sympathetic introduction from the pen of the Rev. Dr. 
John Hall. The frontispiece represents the birth-place of the 
poet, and his mausoleum. The illustrations are of varying merit. 
The lovers, on p. 14, make a good picture, but the “ moor,” on p.9, 
strikes us as not being very like the moor that Burns’ cotter is 
likely to have traversed.—The same publishers also send us two 
prettily illustrated volumes of fairy-tales and nursery-rhymes. 
The former are to be found in the Puss-in-Boots Picture Book, 
illustrated by E. Caldwell; the latter in Little Mother Goose, illus- 
trated by Leslie Watkins. Thechildren in this latter volume are 
particularly attractive. 

Empire and Papacy in the Middle Ages. By Alice D. Green- 
wood. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)--This book appears, from 
a reference in the introduction, to be in part the outcome of the 
autuinn Oxford Session of the University Extenders, or Extendees, 
4s, perhaps, they ought to be called. If so, itis a very satisfactory 


outcome. It is a lively, and on the whole, accurate sketch of the 
history of the “ Holy Roman Empire and the Papacy.” In other 
words, it might be called the history of Germany and Italy from 
the fall of Imperial Rome to the decline of Papal Rome; from 
Odoacer to Luther. It is a long story and a terrible one. Told 
in 220 pages, it tends to become little more than a record 
of the names of Kings and Popes, of wars and crimes. It is 
creditable to Miss Greenwood that her verve and vigour are able 
to carry herself and her readers through it without being wholly 
weary. Of course, in telling so long a story, like Homer, she 
sometimes nods. The following sentence is somewhat of a 
mystery :—‘ Leo X.,a Medici, the patron of Raffaelle, returned 
to methods of policy and to the culture of art and letters, un- 
disturbed by the sarcasms of Erasmus, which, scattered abroad 
by the printing-press, taught men to view the Papacy and 
its abuses as with new eyes, while his Greek Testament gave 
scholars a standard wherewith to measure it.” The succeeding 
sentence, “ Leo X. wanted money, and hit on the plan of granting 
indulgences ...... to all who would offer money for the re- 
building of S. Peter’s,” is an odd mistake. Indulgences had been 
granted for the endowment of Eton College, and long before that 
for the building of York and its sister minsters, in the earliest 
surviving register of the Archbishops of York, and is said some- 
where to have been invented for Saragossa Cathedral by Pope 
Gelasius II., circa 1118. Again, it seems to be considered, even 
by the late Professor Freeman, who was the vates sacer of 
Charlemagne, that it is a mistake to think that “he is among 
the heroes of all time, never named but with the distinctive 
epithet ‘ Great,’ often confounded with his own name as 
Charlemagne,” the name Charlemagne being really, not Charles 
the Great, but a Frenchification of Karlmann. 


Shakespeare’s Othello, the Moor of Venice. Illustrated by Ludovic 
Marchetti. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—The illustrations are 
spirited and effective, the grouping of the figures in some of the 
scenes being particularly good. Othello himself is a genuine 
Moor, not the thick-lipped negro who commonly represents him 
(we are not quite sure what Shakespeare’s own conception was). 
Iago is powerfully drawn. It is in the delineation of female beauty 
that the artist appears to least advantage. Paper and type are 
all that could be wished. 

Running It Of. By “Verax” (Nat Gould). (Routledge and 
Sons.)—There is a disagreeably strong-avour of various kinds of 
villainy about this book. We have seduction, abduction, lying 
and slandering, turf rascalities in abundance, and other things 
which make unsavoury reading. It is all well meant,—villainy 
meets with its proper reward, an1 virtue comes by its own; but 
the process does not, to our mind, make pleasant or profitable 
reading. Cynthia Wakeham’s Money. By Anna Katharine 
Green. (G. P. Putnams’ Sons.)—This is another story full of 
strong sensations, or what are intended for them. It is written, 
indeed, on very different lines from that just noticed, for it is not 
the Seventh Commandment that is in question; but it did not 
strike us as a successful effort,—certainly not equal in interest to 
stories from the same pen that have preceded it. 








The Post Office London Directory (Kelly and Co.) is an institution 
so well known, and so indispensable, that a brief notice will suffice 
for it. But, however brief, such notice should be of emphatic 
praise. A task that yearly grows heavier—the Directory has 
increased by thirty-one pages since last year (2,858 as against 
2,827)—is discharged with unfailing carefulness and precision. 
Official information is kept up to the latest date, and the ever- 
changing mass of facts relating to private enterprise and life 
maintained in a state of quite surprising correctness. A notable 
improvement has been made in the map. It is now coloured, the 
postal districts being thus distinguished from each other by a 
variety of hues (the characteristic letters might, perhaps, have 
been made a little bolder), while a ring represents the circle of 
which the four-mile measure from Charing Cross is the radius. 

The British Almanac and Companion (Stationers’ Company) 
contains the usual information about things sacred and secular, 
celestial and terrestrial. The Companion reviews, according to 
custom, the “ Architecture,” “Art,” “Drama,” “ Engineering,” 
“ Music,” “ Science,” and “ Sport ” of the year. Another useful 
periodical is the Clergyman’s Almanac (same publishers), which, 
while literally a handy volume, contains all the information that 
is commonly needed by the profession for whom it is specially 
intended. 

New Epitions AND Reprints.—The third volume of “ Con- 
stable’s Oriental Miscellany” (Archibald Constable) contains 
Dryden’s tragedy of Aureng-zebe,and the second book of Somerville’s 
poem “The Chase.” Thomas & Kempis’s “Of the Imitation 
of Christ,’ New Edition Direct from the Original (Bagster 
and Sons).—-Choice Passages from the Writings and Letters of Sir 














Walter Raleigh (Elliot Stock). A volume of the “ Elizabethan 
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Library,” The Conquest of Granada. By Washington Irving. 
The “Agapida Edition” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), Shelley’s Poetical 
Works. Edited by H. Buxton Foreman. Vol. V. contains the “ Mis- 
cellaneous Posthumous Poems,” translations, and “ Juvenilia,” 
these last including the “ Posthumous Fragment of Margaret 
Nicholson.”——The Author’s Manual. By Percy Russell. (Digby 
Long.) ——Mind and Matter. By the Rev. James Tait. (Griffin 
and Co.)——Pet:r Ibhitson. By George Du Maurier. (Osgood, 
McIlvaine, and Co.) 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
























———~>—- — 
Ambier (A. H.), Health-Gossips for Women, Cr 8V0.......04 sssssseseerees (Howell) 2/0 
Andrews (W.), Bygone Yorkshire, 8v0 .............c0.sessesetsenseaseeseesenses (Brown) 7/6 
Ba'lantyne, Diseases and Deformities of the Foetus, Vol. I. (Oliver & Boyd) 19/6 
Blike (B.), How to Read the Prophet Jeremiah, cr 8v0  ............00000 (Clark) 4/0 
Bonney (G. E.), Electrical Experiments, cr 8VO .......06.0+sseeeereeeee (Whittaker) 2/6 
Burnett (R.), Supplementary Higher Arithmetic, Part I., cr 8vo ...(Adam) 2/0 
Burrell (A.), Man with Seven Hearts, 12mo...... Lbuksescedeucesnaanenoukeee (EK. Stock) 2/6 
Carew (T.), Poems and Masque, 12mo.,...... ..(Reeves & Turner) 4/0 
Donkin (A.), Irrigated India, BvO ......000:0000s..secersecscssesessssessasercoces (Thacker) 8/6 
Dewhurst (E. M.), Pleasant Fruits, 12mo... (Skeffington) 2/0 
Edmonds (Mrs.), History of a Church-Mouse, cr 8vo ...(Lawrence & Bullen) 16 
Form and Cclonr Occupation, folio (Pedley) 8/0 
Fullarton (R. M.), Tannhauser, cr 8vo .(W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Geometrical Draughtsman, cr 8VO ...........6... ...(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Gracian (B.), Art of Worldly Wisdom, 18m0 ...........0.seceeceeseeees (Macmillan) 26 
Graham (C.), Glory of God in Redemption, cr 8V0 ........ccccceeseeceeeerees (Shaw) 2/6 
RII TAD, MORRUE DEIND | csisccciessnenecsescvstenshosooseneersenpiscotetsescrosiesnesey (Scott) 1/6 
Lowell (J. R.), Old English Dramatists, cr 8vo ..... ..(Maemillan) 15/0 
Marshall (Mrs.), Christopher’s New Home, cr 8V0 wee .s.sesessesseeenseesees (Shaw) 1/6 
Masters (E. T.), Gentlewoman’s Book of Art, Cr 8V0..c....ssseesee es senses (Henry) 6/0 
NE SOP RON, CE COND aiwesseisconcnsaennccstonesesenounenccthevonsascessaneeriul (E. Stock) 2/6 
Romance of Stealing of the Mare, trans. by Lady Blunt (Reeve: & Turner) 5,0 
Spencer (A. J.), Small-Holdings Act, 8V0 ......s:sccscssssseeereeees (Stevens & Sons) 2/6 
Stead (R.), Bygone Kent, er 8vo ....+6...... me (Andrews) 7/6 
Temple (A. G.), Loan Pictures at Guildhall, tto ...(Blades) 63/0 
Varley (H.), Some Main Questious of the Chris (J. Clarke) 1/6 








bh 99 =| Messrs. LIBERTY invite inspection of their 
Li B ERTY | ARTISTIC, UNIQUE, USEFUL, and 


YULE-TIDE SEASONABLE GIFTS. 
CHESHAM HOUSE—For DECORATIVE 
G | F bs S. | FURNISHING OBJECTS. 
DESCRIPTIVE BOOK, EAST INDIA HOUSE—For ARTISTIO 
containing 220 Illustrations, TEXTILE NOVELTIES and PERSONAL 
post-free. FANCY GOODS. 


LIBERTY and CO.,, Regent Street, London, W. 


o 64 & € a. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 








HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'’S. 


MATLOCK. 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Baleonies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





Catalogue and Samples post-free. 


CITY oF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 

Oeylon Teas in perfection. Old-fashioned Souchong Tea, Darjeclings, strong 
and rich, yet delicate. Assam Teas for great strength and pungency. Brisk 
and fragrant Congous. Prices range from Is. for sound, strong Congon, to 3s. 6d, 
for the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe, an incomparable tea, For general use. 
there is no better value than the best Kaisow Tea, No. 6, at 1s, 10d., which is 
much liked. Prices include carriage on 6 pounds and upwards, by post or other- 
wise, a reduction being made on chests or 20 lb, canisters, Orders sent to all 
parts of London or suburbs for cash on delivery. 


COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 


Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &., in the 
best style, modern or antique. 


OUR EYES. 
Just published, FOURTEENTH EDITION. 


With New Chapters on the Alleviation and Cure of Short Sight and the 
Improvement in Old Sight. 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
WITH SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT SPECTACLES. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.AS., F.R.M.S., &. 
With 70 Illustrations, Twentieth Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W.; and all Booksellers’. 
Sent free for 1s, 2d. by the Author, Jonn Brownrna, 63 Strand, London, W.O. 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 


1893.—Two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40, EXAMINATION BEGINS 
JULY 12th.—For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley 











a lie 
BEFORE EFFECTING LIFE ASSURANCES 

For Personal, Family, or Business purposes, parties i 

read the Prospectus of the 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 


Established 1815, 
FUNDS EXCEED £11,000,000. 


The whole Profits are divided among the Members, in w 
this great Society is conducted. 


London Office: 283 CORNHILL, E.0. West End Agency : 47 PALL MALL 


nterested are invited to 
FUND, 


hose interests alone 











H OT The Waters are highly efficacious in cases 
MINERAL ctions 

| > 

SPRINGS OF | The Baths are the most complete in Europe, 


BATH. ~~ 


Letters to the Manager will receive every attention, 


| of Rheumatism, Gout, and Skin Affe 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS j 

} in W. 
COLOURS.—The THIRTY-FIRST WINTER EXHIBITION itu 
and Studies is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5, Admission . 


Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D., FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary, 


lets ART-UNION OF LONDON 
112 STRAND. : 
PrEsIDENr—The EARL of DERBY, K.G. Established 1837, 
Subscribers for the current year are entitled to 
An ORIGINAL ETCHING by ROBERT MACBETH, AR.A, 
’ enti‘led “‘ Late for the Ferry,’ . 
_ , in addition to a chance of one out of many 
Valuable Prizes in Pictares and other Works of Art. 
; __, Ordinary Subseription—One GUINEA, 
Subscriptions for Proofs—Seven, Five, Three, and Two Guineas 
The Society issues this year. in two states only, 
_ A Fine M zzotint Engraving of 
Sir JOHN MILLAIS’ Picture, 
‘ “A Souvenir of Velasquez.” 
The Engravings and full particulars may be obtained at the Society’s H: 
112 Strand, London, W.C, re 








REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schgols. Inclusive teruis, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. Re- 
ference permitted to the Rey. H, Davenport, Wellington College, Berkshire, 





yo ae BAY, N. WALES.—FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL 
/ and HOME for GIRLS, Twenty-five received. Education modern, in- 
telligent, with individual care. House stands on hill-side, with garden ; facing 
sea.—Prospectus-Repoit from Miss BARLOW, Cocd Pella, Colwyn Bay is an 
Oxford Centre. Its climate is mild, dry, bracing, and free from fogs. 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 

i CIRENCESTER, 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &c., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 

SESSION will BEGIN on TUESDAY, January 31st, 1893, 


| OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 45 Students 
will be admitted in September, 1893, For Competition the Secretary of State 
will offer Twelve ———— in the Indian Public Works Department, and 
Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, at the College, 





_— COLONTAL COLLEGE & TRAINING FARMS, Lp. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 
The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seaside 
Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIREOTOR. 


LDERCAR HALL, near NOTTINGHAM. —E. H. 
NICOLLS, M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A, Oxon., PREPARE 

BOYS from 7 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &c. Healthy situation, facing south ; 
good cricket-ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on 
application, : 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in DECEMBER, varying from £55 to 

£10 per annum. The Examinations will be held at Canterbury, There are valu- 

able Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum have recently 
been opened. Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas. 














ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE, 





AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. mt successes. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SECOND T2RM of the Nineteenth Session in the DEPARTMENT of 

SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS, begins TUESDAY, January, 10th, The 

Classes prepare for University Degrees in Arts, Science, and Medicine, as well as 

for various —< Prospectuses of day and eveiing classes may be had 
r 





College, Abingdon, 





(post-free) from the SEORETARY. The HALL of RESIDENCE in connection 
with the College is NOW OPEN. 
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I 
ehtae® COLLEGE KENT. 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
Heap-MastEeR—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 
3 PUBLIC SCHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others. 
ag Pp pn Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Fees, 1 Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system; boys 9 to 14 in Junior 
Special EXT TERM JANUARY 18th, About Twenty Scholarships in April. 


HE TEACHERS’ GUILD of GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND, 74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

REGISTRY for WOMEN TEACHERS under the CONTROL of the COUNCIL. 

The Registrar, Miss A. G. COOPER, has now on the books several good appoint- 

ments for Schools and Families, and also names of teachers, special and general, 

School and Private, Every caro is taken that only properly qualified teachers 

are admitted to the Registry. 














a 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL—A COMPETITIVE 

EXAMINATION will be held on January 19th, 20th, and 21st, 1893, to 

fill up Three Vacancies on the Foundat’on, and at least One Exhibition of £35 

r annum.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, 
estminster. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 

34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, _Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURS# includes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High-School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical laboratory 
work; Drawing, Class-singing, and Harmony; Needlework, and Physical Exer- 
cizes * The new buildings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars. School 
Hours 915to1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. Scale of fees, 
Four to Six Guineas a term, according to age.—For Bourding- House arrange. 
ments, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained 
from the SECRETARY.—NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 28rd, 1893, 
Entrance Examination at the School House on Friday, January 20th, at 10 a.m. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 











ee COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 





MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
CARDIFF. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 

The Council is about to proceed to the APPOINTMENT of a PROFESSOR of 
ANATOMY and a PROFESSOR of PHYSIOLOGY. The Stipend in each case 
will be £35) per annum. Applications, together with printed copies of testi- 
monials, must be sent in on or before February 10th, 1893. For further par- 
ticulars, apply to IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, December i3th, 1892. 


T ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
S With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, U.L.A. Scheme, the University 
St, Andrews, N.B. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECKIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c,—Address, Mr. G. B, 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 





IN JANUARY, 1893, 
2 vols. post 8vo, cloth. 


THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION 
THE GIFFORD LECTURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ST, ANDREWS FOR 1590-92. 
By EDWARD CAIRD, M.A., Oxon., LL.D., D.C.L., 


Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, Author of * The 
Critical Philosophy of Kant,’ &e. 





EXTRACT FROM PREFACE, 

The aim of these Lectures is not only to give an account of the Evolution of 
Religi. n, but also to deal with the many questions as to the nature and evidences 
of religion which have beengraised in modern times. In the Preface Mr. Caird 
gives the following account of the contents of the work :— 

“The general plan of these Lectures is as follows :—After the general state- 
ment, in the First Lecture, of the problem which I propose to discuss, I have 
given in the next six Lectures an explanation, as clear as I could make it, of the 
principles upon which my view of Religion and of its History is based. 

In the rest of the course I have described what I conceive to be the main 
stages in the development of pre-Christian religions. In doing so I have been 
lod—partly by a desire to get at the issues that are of most importance, and 
partly by the limitations of my own knowledge—to pass very summari'y over 
the earliest stages of religious thought, and to dwell mainly on those higher 
forms of religion which may be still said to survive as recognizable influences in 
modern life. 

In my Second Course of Lectures I have confined myself almost entirely to the 
development of the Jewish aud the Curistian religion, What I have aimed at 
throughout has been rather to illustrate a certain method of dealing with the 
facts of religious history in the light of the idea of development, than to ex- 
haust any one application of that method.” 


THIS DAY, 5:., crown 8vo, 280 pp., with Portrait and View of Interior of 
St. James’ Church. 


JAMES BROWN, D.D. 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH, PAISLEY 
SERMONS 
With a Biographical Sketch by his Son. 


“A striking volume of sermons,’ —Athcnzum. 





JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, 
PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY, GLASGOW. 


London: MACMILLAN and CO 





Now ready, small 4to, price 9s., cloth. 


CHARACTERS AND CHARACTERISTICS OF 


WILLIAM LAW, 


Mystic and Nonjuror. 


Selected and Arranged, with an Introduction, by 


ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. 
(Of Free St. George’s Church, Edinburgh). 
CONTENTS. 
PreFracE—List or Law’s Works—Intropuctory Lecture ON WILLIAM Law. 


Characteristics :-- Characters :— 


God. Philo, the Virtuoso. 

The Trinity. Patronus, who Loves the Ohurch of 
The Unseen Universe. England. 

Nature. Eusebius, Grammarian and Parish 
The Breath of God, Minister. 


God in Man. 

The Origin of Evil. 

The Fall. 

The Wrath of God, 

The Groaning of Creation. 
The Heart of Man, 

The Will, 


Matrona, at Fifty. 

Publius, the Politician. 

Julia, the Novel-Reading Widow. 

Junius, the Orthodox, and his Dis- 
taste for Devotional Books. 

Julius, and his Insincere Devotions. 

Clito, and his Expedition in his 


Self. Prayers. 

Pride, Credula, a Busybody. 

Envy. Clemens, Fervidus, and Eugenia, and 
Covetousness, their Imaginary Piety. 
Worldliness, Penitens, a Notable Tradesman, on 
Infidelity. his Death-bed. 


Calidus, and his Chief End. 

Serena, a Lady of Leisure. 

Flavia, and her Two Hundred a Year. 
Miranda, and her Two Hundred a 


The Second Adam. 
The Process of Christ. 
The Atonement. 

The New Birth, 


Conversion, Year. 

Faith. Fulvius, and his Club. 

Love. Celia, and her Vexations. 

Humility. Flatus, and his Search after Happi- 
Meekness. ness, 

Thankfulness. Feliciana, and her gewgaw Happi- 
Intention. ness, 

Complexion. Suceus, and his god. 

Sensibility. Octavius, and his End. 

Prayer. Cognatus, in Holy Orders. 


Negotius, and his Immense Business, 
Mundanus, a Man of Parts. 
Classicus, and his Greek Bible. 
Paternus, the Author’s Father, 
Matilda, and her Daughters. 
Eusebia, and her Daughters. 
Ouranius, in his Parish. 

Susurrus, the Pious Whisperer. 
Academicus, a Divinity Student. 


Intercessory Prayer. 
Reading the Gospels. 
Fasting. 

Self-Denial. 

Early Rising. 
Spiritual Books, 
Spiritual Conversation. 
Learning. 

True Knowledge. 
Preaching. 
Controversy. 
Providence. 





Avtuor’s RvuLes For Conpuct. 
Immortality. RuLES AND PRAYERS FOR KIN&’s 
Heaven and Hell. Currre Cuarity ScHOOL. 

Jacob Behmen, Turer PRAYERS FOR AUTHOR’S PRI- 
Isaac Newton, VATE USE. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 








A NATIONAL WORK. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND CENTRAL 
SOCIETY FOR PROVIDING HOMES FOR 
WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


PRESIDENTS— 
The ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY and YORK. 


MEANS ADOPTED: 
(1.) ESTABLISHING SMALL HOMES. 
(2.) BOARDING OUT. (3.) EMIGRATION. 


Help urgently needed for the Support of over 1,600 Destitute 
and Orphan Children under the: Society’s care, and to enable the 
Executive to accept yery many deserving cases. 


CONTRIBUTIONS will be gratefully ACKNOWLEDGED by 
E. DE M. RUDOLF, Secretary. 
OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY— 
CHURCH HOUSE, DEANS YARD, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
Cheques should be crossed * Lloyd's Bink, Limited, 54 St, James’ Street, 3.W.,” 
and made payable to E. DE M. RUDOLF. 














THE 
| IVERPOOL anp LONDON anpnd GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 1836, 

TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS ... aaa eco «. £8,149,829, 

Hrap Orricrs: DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. CORNHILL, LONDON, 

~~ LIFE— 
ENDOWMENTS— 
ANNUITIES. 
All Participating Life Policies eff-cted in 1892, at ANNUAL PREMIUM3, 
will share in the profits of their class for TWO FULL YEARS, for the term 


ending 1895, 
EXPENSES MODERATE. BONUSES LARGE, 
Please apply for Prospectus. 
Lonxpon Orrices: CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS. _ 


eee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS... ove £16,0:0,000. 
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THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 


NOW READY. 


The ARGOSY for JANUARY, now ready, con- 
tains the Opening Chapters of a Serial Story by Mrs, HENRY WOOD, 
Author of “ East Lynne,” entitled 


THE ENGAGEMENT OF SUSAN CHASE 
THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 


NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 


1. THE ENGAGEMENT OF SUSAN CHASE. By Mrs. Henry Woop, 
Author of “ East Lynne.” Chap. 1. Lieutenant Carnegie.—Chap. 2. The 
Twenty-ninth of May. 


2, THE BIRTH OF ROSES. By Fanny Rocuet. 











3. THE STRANGE STORY OF OUR VILLA. By M.E. Penn. 
4, MISJUDGED. By Isaseitta Fyvie Mayo. 
5. THE TOMBS OF THE CALIPHS. By CuHaries W. Woop, F.R.G.S. 


With 8 Illustrations. 


6. MR. WARRENNE, MEDICAL PRACTITIONER: a Serial Story. Chap. 1. 
The Warrennes at Home.—Chap. 2. In the Shrubbery.—Chap. 3. The Last 
Night.—Chap. 4. Strawberries and Cream. Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards, 


. AN ARTIST’S ROMANCE. 
8. THE LOST IDEAL. 


a 





SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 
Offices: 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Patrons His Grace the ARCH BISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grac: the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Vicr-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIs. 
CuainmMaN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of ahaa Derputy-CHAIRMAN—The Hon, EDWARD W. 


Puysician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 
SECRETARY—MATTHEW HODGSON, Esq. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 





Se 


This Society, conducted entirely on the MuTUAL PrIncIPLe, offers the ABSOLUTE SecuRITY of 
An ACCUMULATED FunD of £3,659,325, AND AN ANNUAL INCOME OF £390,656. 
ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL FEATURES :— 

1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 

2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. Large sums are thus saved to the Assured Members. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 31st, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

5,—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED Kinepom. Participating life 
assurances have been valued by the combined Institute of Actuaries’ H™ and H™(5) Tables, with 
interest at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net premiums 
according to the H™ Table. 

6,—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 


WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES ARE GRANTED AT LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 





Further information on application to the Society’s Office. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


For ASTHMA; BRONCHITIS, &c., 
SAVORY AND MOORE’S 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars ani Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s, Tobacco-Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s,, and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
Qs, 6d., 5s., and 10s. Of Chemists everywhere. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Has 35 Years’ World-Wide Reputation. 











ania 


DIGBY, LO 
New ooxs, 00'S 


“ESSENTIALLY A BOOK OF 
VALUE.”’—Public Opinine TORIC 
LEADING WOMEN of the RESTORA. 
TION. By Grack JOHNSTONE. With Po tales. 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 63, [Second Ba; fe 
The National Observer says :—* The ato 
ew, and — age research. The memo’ 
contain many valuable an tine oe 
very well.” oe Welling 
STUDIES in LIFE and LITERATURE 
By Cuarues T. Lustep. With Introdu 
. Sonnets. a ao cloth extra, 52, mony 
ONTENTS :—Intellectual Waste— = 
—Books—Modern Books—Know'edges sala? 
Contidence—Folly of the Wise—Hy pocrites—Lown— 
Envy—Labour —Thoroughness—Cookery, [In a? 
VERA VITA: the Philosophy of Sym. 
pathy. _ Discovery of a New Element and j 
Connection with Real Life, Practically Dem > 
strated in Keely’s “ Researching Experiments” 
By Davip Sincarr, Author of “ A New Creed” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d, [Just out,” 


SYRINGA: a Novel. By Arthur 
Nestorien, Author of “In Sin’ or Fol] | 
- Mago nee = extra, 63. y 
e Saturday Review says :—** Syringa is ab! 
amusing. William Julian Le Naraena fy 
with excellent skill, and his fellow-prig, Mooten, j 
scarcely less cleverly portraye1.” E ou 


The HAUNTED HOUSE of CHILKA 
By Col. C. F. J. SkorTOWE. Cloth extra, 3s 6d. 
The Morning Post says:—“ The picture of the long. 
deserted ruined house is a gem of word-painting . 
The vivid Oriental colouring of this story is one of 
its many charms,”’ 


RACHAEL RENO: a Romance of 


Wales. By WiuL1aM Earuty. Cloth ex'ra, 3s, 6d 
The Academy says :—** Is very interesting ” 
The Liverpool Courir says: —“A very stirring story.” 


HONOURED by the WORLD. 
Emiry Foster, Author of “* Victims to Custom,” 
Crown 8vo, paper cover, ls. ; 
The Whitehall Review says:—* Miss Foster writes. 
well, tells her story pithily, and recounts her inci- 
dents in a graphic manner,” 


T. JOHN: a Poem. By Mary Beale. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d, 

The gen — says :—“This is a pleasant, 
reverent poem; the verse runs smooth] i 
thoughtful and tender.”’ adiniening 
AUTHORS having MSS. (Fiction, Travel, 

Poetry, &c ), suitable for Publicati.n in Volume 
Jorm, ave INVITED to FORWARD them for con- 
sideration. MSS, read with promptitude, and, ij 
approved, will be published early in the New Year, 
New Catalogue of Books post-free. 
Address: DIGBY, LONG & CO., Publishers, 
18 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET 8T., LONDON, 


its, 
: n, 
Ok is Written, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinte@ 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


THROAT AND COUGH 


Sorenessand dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
coughand affecting the voice, For these symptoms, use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold. 
only in boxes, 74d., and tins, 1s. 14d.; Tabellea 
Mec ng EPPS and CO., Homceopathic Chemists, 

ondon.”’ 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 

OvuTsIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 

Page £10 10 

Half-Page wccccccccccoscssscscscccccesee O § 

Quarter-Page......... . 

Narrow Column ... 

Half-Column........ 

Quarter-Column .......seerseeres 

Companies, 

Outside Page £14 14 

TAIAS PAS sesciscccescisecsesseccscse. Se ae 

Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 

(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 

line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch, 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 
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NOTICE.—In juture, the INDEX to the “SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
— or Newsagent, ov from the Offi-e, at 1s, 6a. 
each, 
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SECOND EDITION, price 53. 
HORS DE COMBAT; 

Or, Three Weeks in a Hospital. 

RUDE and ETHEL ARMITAGE 

™ Cee OUTHAM. Illustrated. 
irable book.”— Miss Florence Nightingale, 
Phare illustrated and charmingly written.” 
—National Observer. : ial 
\ uimited, gate Hill, 

CASSELL and CONTA ed, Lu 





ished.—Imperial Folio, Chart printed 
Recently pubtish price Ibe: or with Chart mounted 
7 on cloth and half-bound, price 21s. 


GENEALOGICAL CHART OF THE 
ROYALFAMILY of GREAT BRITAIN 


: ish, Anglo-Saxon, Norman, Welsh, 
pad . Wetten Lines. With Collateral 
Branches. By the Rev. Ropert Logan, late of 
Abington, Lanarkshire. 

Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to accept a 
copy of the pers and the following acknowledgment 
——— OszorNeE, February 12th, 1892, 

“ ommanded by the Queen to request that 
you 3 ome her Majesty’s thanks to _the Rev. 
Robert Logan for the magnificent G. nealogical Chart 
which he has bad the kindness to present to her 
Majesty.” (Signed) HENRY F. PONSONBY, 


i yh: MACNIVEN and WALLACE, 
ieee 1384Princces Street. 
London: J. F. SPRIGGS, 23 Old Bailey, E.C. 


CHEAP BOOKS, 
Threepence Discount in the shilling off the pub- 
lished prices of NEW BOOKS, BIBLES, Prayer 
Books, Church Services, excepting those published 
at net prices. A large and choice stock, many in 
handsome calf and moroucco bindings, suitable for 
resents, well displayed in show rooms, to select 
rom. Export and country orders punctually executed, 

Catalogues gratis and postage free. 
GILBERT & FIELD, No. 67 Moorgate Street, E.C. 





({uaRDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 


Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, £2,000,000. 

DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—GeorGe Lake, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—-Joun J, Hamiiton, Esq. 

Henry Bonham - Carter, Hon. Evi lyn Hubbard. 
| John Huuter, Esq. 
| Beaumont W. Lubbock, 


sq. 

John B. Martin, Esq. 

HenryJobn Norman, Esq. 
| David Powell, Esq. 

P. | Augustus Prevost, Esq. 

James Goodson, Esq. | Roderick Pryor, Esq. 

Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne, 

Manager of Fire Department—A. J. RELTON. 

Sub-Manager, Home Fire Dep’tm’t—R, G. CocHRANE, 
Share Capital at present paid up 
and invested a ae -..£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of .., see 4,503,000 
Total Annual Income, over +» 928,000 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before January 9b, 

‘Lhe terms and conditions of t ire Insurane’s in the 
“ Guardian ” are as liberal as those offered by other 
First-class Insurance Offices, 

Applications fur Agencies invited. 


BibEBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
calars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOTS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


. 
Wm. Hill Dawson, Esq. 
Charles F, Devas, Esq. 
Granville F, R, Farquhar, 


Esq. 
Alban G, H. Gibbs, Esq., 
M 





Paid-up Capital 
MOMGEVO BUN «<5 csesccascisscaseiescsesis i 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 


3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

hy, . R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 


London, 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
ombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability, 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied, 








W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B, MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


MR. P. G. HAMERTON’S NEW BOOK. 


MAN in ART. By Philip G. Hamerton. Illustrated 


by Etchings and Photogravures from Sketches by Sir F. Leighton, Alma Tadema, Watts, Dicksee, 
G. Leslie, Murillo, Gnhirlandajo, Ary Scheffer, Botticelli, Pisano, Della Robbia, Tassaert, Fra 
Angelico, Albert Diirer, Rembrandt. Ktched or Photogravared by Norman Hirst, M. Manesse, Flameng, 
Amand Durand, Guillaume, Pierre Gusman. £3 13;, 6d, net. 


NEW ROOK BY THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


The GOSPEL of LIFE. Thoughts Introductory to the 


Study of Christian Doctrine, By Brooxe Foss Westcort, D.D., Bishop of Durham. Crown Svo, cloth, €s. 
OLUME OF SERMONS BY THE LATE DEAN CHURCH. 


CATHEDRAL and UNIVERSITY SERMONS. By the late 


Very Rev. R. W. Cuurcu, D.C.L., Dean cf St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 
THE SAME AUTHOR, 


VILLAGE SERMONS PREACHED at WHATLEY. By 


the late Very Rev. R. W. Cuurcn, Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 63. 
NEW BOOK BY REV. CANON A. F. KIRKPATRICK. 


The DOCTRINE of the PROPHETS. The Warburtonian 


Lectures for 1886-1890. By A. F, Kirkpatrick, D.D., Regins Professor of Hebrew, Cambridge, and Canon 
of Ely. Crown 8vo, 6s, ” ‘ 
OOK BY MONTAGU WILLIAMS, Q.c. 


ROUND LONDON DOWN EAST and UP WEST. By 


Montaau WILLIAMS, Q.0, 8vo, 15s, 
BOOK BY THE HON. REGINALD BRETI. 


FOOTPRINTS of STATESMEN DURING the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY in ENGLAND. By the Hon. Rearnatp B. Brett. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, 


The ART of WORLDLY WISDOM. By Balthasar 


Gracian. Translated from the Spanish by JoserH Jacozss. With Vignette. 18mo, cloth, 23, 6d. net. 
NTED FROM THE TIMES. 


BIOGRAPHIES of EMINENT PERSONS. Reprinted from 


the Times, Vol. I, 1870-1875. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
COMPLETION OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. 


By J. R. GREEN, M.A. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE NORGATE. 
Vol. II., Coloured Plates and numerous Iilustrations, Super Royal 8vo, cloth, 123. net. 
*,* Cases for binding, ls. 6d. net, 
VOLUME L., price 12s, net, still on sale. 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR OLIVER LODGE, 


FIONEERS of SCIENCE, By Professor Oliver Lodge. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations, Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
SIR JOHN LUBBOCK’S NEW BOOK. 


The BEAUTIES of NATURE; and the WONDERS of 


the WORLD WE LIVEIN. By the Right Hon. Sir Joun Luszock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D. 


With Illustrations, Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s, 
- NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS, 


LETTERS of JAMES SMETHAM. With an Introductory 
Memoir. Edited by Saran SmMeTHamM and WiLLiam Davis. With a Portrait. Second and Cheaper 
Edition, Globe 8vo, 5s. 

ATHENEUM.—“ These letters are the finest sort of record of the man, a noble, an inspiring record, and 
they are, as letters, perhaps among the best ever written.” 


RECORDS of TENNYSON, RUSKIN, and BROWNING. By 


ANNE Ritcuie, Second and Cheaper Edition, Globe 8vo, cloth, 53, 


NEW EDITION. 
The PURGATORY of DANTE ALIGHIERI. Edited, with 


Translation and Notes, by AnTHUR JOHN BUTLER, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. New 
Faition, Crown 8vo, 123. 6d. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF ‘‘ NATURE’S STORY-BOOKS.,” 


SUNSHINE. By Amy Johnson, LL.A., formerly Head- 
Mistress of the Roval Academy, Inverness. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—“ As; interesting as a fairy-tale.” 
CHILD LIF é —“ It is a book to keep where it may always be found ready to hand.”’ 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 399, for JANUARY, 1803 price 1s., contains :— 

1. MY LORD the ELEPHANT, By Rudyard | 6, BURNS at KIRKOSWALD. By J. W. Oliver. 

" unukn the GREAT WALL. By A. Michie. 7. The TOMB of ALEXANDER the GREAT. By 


- . the Rev. Haskett Smith. 
3. a and the PAPACY. By CO. B. Roylance 8. ON the OLD KNIGHTSBRIDGE ROAD. 
4. A NAMELESS HERO. 


9. The SAND-WALKER of ABBLESsY, 
5. The STATESMEN of CUMBERLAND. | 1u. OF THOMAS BEWIOK. By Mrs. Ritchie, 


For JANUARY 1893, price 6d., contains :— 
1, HERBERT, ARCHBISHOP of WESTMINSTER. ; 8. The LOST LETTER. Henry Herman, 
Eugraved by O. Lacour (Frentispiece). | 9. TIME and I, Olive Molesworth. 
2, The ARCHBISHOP of WESTMINSTER. Wilfrid | 10, FOUR FAMOUS GENERALS. Captain E.0. H, 
3. The BUILDINGS of the CHICAGO EXHIBI ee. an eee 
3. The N ts) e 3 > ° ‘ 
TION. Sir Henry Trueman Wood.  Ilus- | 11. THROUGH the PYRENEES in DECEMBER, 


trated from Official Photographs. | Stanley J. Weyman, Illustrations by E. J. 
Illustrated. | 





7 Q WY Sallivan. 

Ms 4 WINTER SONG. Sophy Singleton 12, SONG BIRDS of INDIA—The COPSYCHUS 

6. BURNE-JONES and HIS ART. Honor Brooke. FAMILY. W. T. Greere. Illustrations by 
With Illustrations from his Works. | A F. Lydon. 

7. ORPHEUS and HIS LUTE. Illustrated page, | 13. SALLY DOWS. Chaps, 6-7 (Concluded.) Bret 
designed by R. A. Bell. | Harte. Illustrations by W. D. Almond. 


THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE BRITISH ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. 
Edited by F. Y. EDGEWORTH 
Vol. II, No.8 DECEMBER, 1892. Price 5s. 
CO-OPERATION and PROFIT-SHARING. 
Benjawin Jones. 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS in a DEMOCRA- 
TIC STATE. W. M. Acworth. 
The INCOME-TAX, G. H Blunden. 


1, ARTICLES, 
LONDON WATERSIDE LABOUR. H. 
Llewellyn Smith. 


BASIS of INDUSTRIAL REMUNERATION. 
D. F. Schloss. SILVER in INDIA. F.C, Harrison. 
2, REVIEWS. 3, NOTES and MEMORANDA. 4, RECENT PERIODICALS and NEW BOOKS. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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MESSRS. WA. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A HANDSOME GIFT, WITH SIXTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHINESE STORIES. By Roserr K. Dovetas. 


Tllas- 
trated by Parkinson, Forestier, and others. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


“* We have seldom met with a book that euccceded £0 well as this in being instructive and amusing at once, 


The stories contained in it are excellent in themse!ves, and extremoly well told.’’"—Gua dian, ; 

“Instinct with human life and interest, and a vivacity which imparts to them au irresistible charm,”-- 
Observer. 

““The tales are drawn from social life, and have complex, comical, and seus tional plots...... They are 


delightful reading.’’—Scotsman. 


WITH FIFTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ACROSS FRANCE in a CARAVAN. Being Some 
Account of a Journey from Bordeaux to Genoa in the ‘ Escargot,’ taken in the 
Winter 1889-90. By the Author of “A Day of my Life at Eton.” Illustrated by 
John Wallace, after Sketches by the Author, anda Map. Demy 8vo, lis. 


“Delightfully entertaining......The narrative positively ripp'es with unforced fun and joyous laughter.” 
—Daily Telegraph. ; 
** A book of the most intense interest...... Every page will be reid with great pleasure.”’—Scotsman. 


WITH AUTOGRAVURES AND NUMEROUS OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 


VOYAGE of the ‘NYANZA,’ R.N.Y.C. Being the 


Record of a Three Years’ Cruise in a Schooner-Yacht in the Atlantic and Pacific, 
and her subsequent Shipwreck. By J. Cummina Dewar, late Captain King’s 
Dragoon Guards and 11th Prince Albert’s Hussars. With 2 Autogravures, numerous 
Full-Page and other Illustrations, and a Map, demy 8vo, 21s. 

“ The pleasantest book of travel the season has produced.’’—Tablet. 

* A plain and straightforward narrative.”’—Times, 

“A very interesting and well-written work...... well worthy a prominent place in every yachtsman’s 


library.”—Yachtsman, 
MR. JOHN KENT’S 


RACING LIFE of LORD GEORGE BENTINCK, 


M.P., and other Reminiscences. Edited by the Hon. Francis LAwtey. 
With 23 Plates and Fac-simile Letter, Second Edition, demy 8vo, 25s. 
** A masterpiece of racing literature.’ —Saturday Review, 
Immediately will be published. 


COMMENTARIES on the HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, from the Earliest Times to 1865. By Monracur Burrows, 
Chichele Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford; Captain R.N.; 
F.S.A., &c. ; “ Officier de l’Instruction Publique ” of France. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

= his day is published. 
TANHAUSER. By Raven Macteop Fottarron, Author of 


“ Merlin: a Dramatic Poem.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This day is published 


A STUDY in MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT: 


the Corporation of Berlin. By James Potiarp, C.A., Chairman of the Edin- 
burgh Public Health Committee, and Secretary of the Edinburgh Chamber of 
Commerce. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“ A very clear and sensible account of the municipal government of Berlin which may be commended to 
those who are striving to give London an organised municipal government.” —Times, 
“Mr. Pollard’s little book gives in a compact and singularly clear and readab!e form the chief facts relat- 
ing to the administration of the German capital,”’—Manchester Guardian, 
This day is published. 
COLUMBA: a Drama. By Joan Hontiey Skrine, Ward-n 
of Glenalmond, Author of “ A Memory of Edward Thring.” Fcap. 4to, 6s. 
A fire subj ct his been chosen for this work...... It is unquestionably a tine poem, in a noble and elevatcd 
tone, well sustained throughout.’’—N. B, Daily Mail. i 
This day is published. 


IMPRESSIONS of DANTE and of the NEW 
WORLD. With a few Words on Bimetallism. By J. W. Cross, Editor of 
“ George Elict’s Life as Related in her Letters and Journals.” Post 8vo, Us. 
** The essays both on Dante and on America are popularly written, and calculated to please «nd instruct, 
Mr. Cross discourses on subjects with which he is well acquainted, and his work is solid and us: ful.”"—Globe, 
“ Mr. Cross’s essays on both subjects will be found thoughtful and stimulating...... The impressions of a 
vigorous and thoughtful mind which combines a fine and cultivated literary sense with a generous social 
enthusiasm and a keen perception of the realities of practical life and business,’’—Times. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ IDEALA.” 


This day is published. 
the Author of 


SINGULARLY DELUDED. By 
“A powerful story and one of intense interest...... A novel every page of which will be read with pleasure,” 


“Tdeala,” “ A Domestic Experiment.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
—Scotsman, 


“A capital story.”’—Daily Chronicle. 

“ A story which the reader follows with breathless interest all throngh.’’—Pleasure, 

** A clever story containing some novel situations.” — Manchester Examiner. 

** Let the reader but start this narrative, and he will be drawn along at the full pitch of his power of 
perusal,’’—Liverpool Mercury. 


THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 
MONA MACLEAN. By Granam Travers. 


Now resdy at all Libraries. 
The SPECTATOR says | The GRAPHIC says 

MONA MACLEAN MACLEAN 
“Is the cleverest novel we have read for a long “Ts told with unfailing brightness and spirit.’’ 

time.” | & - 
- Gua pariy TALEGRAPE ar ae MO NAS and MAC. e AN 

ACLEA MONA 

“s distinctly an up-to-date novel......clever and | wahtte. distinct variety, @ strongly marked 
charming.” i yPc 7 

The ACADEMY says MON - vO AOL EAN 





MONA MACLEAN “ ; 
e ** Is one of the freshest and brightest novels of the | uae bright, clever, humorous, and 
ime, x 
The STANDARD says of The SPORTING and DRAMATIC NEWS says of 
MONA MACLEAN MONA MACLEAN 


“It is almost impossible to conceive a more | _‘‘ A courageous book full of soul and intellect, and 
charming Fnglish girl.’ | delicate tact,’’ 
GET FROM YOUR LIBRARY, 
MONA MACLEAN. By Granam Travers, 


3 vols. Crown 8vo. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


N >. 927, JANUARY 1893, 2s, Ga 
ConTENTs, + 
—w : A NoveEL OF Provincrar Lirg, Chaps, 
PRofitaBLE Farina, AND Empioyaeyt 
sy Jobn Boyd Kinnear, 
FUMMER2S AND WINTE 
I.—Makk’s wae at BALMAWuArPLE, No, 
THE Frencu In West AFRICA, By Archer P 
Crouch. . 
A Victim or CIrcuMSTANCES, 
ReEcENT GERMAN FICTION, 
Moss. 
CHRISTIAN GREECE: BIKELAS AND THE Marquess 
or Bure, By John Stuart Blackie, 
Ornament, By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart, M.p, 
Our Mission 1n Ea@ypt, 
A RETROSPECT AND A PROSPECT. 


WiLtiamM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinb 
London. inburgh aud 


OF Lazorr, 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No, 115, 
for JANUARY, containing 

Mrs, CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. By §., 
Gould, Author of ‘* Mehalah,” * Const Roya 
Chaps. 30-33. a 

CuaractER Notes ; THE Money-Sprnner, 

At THE Ice-HILLS. 

Litr’La-Iza, 

Hvumoors or Rustic PsaLmopy,. 

Tue SOUL’s AWAKENING. 

Uuricu oF LICHTENSTEIN, 

THE CounTESS Ravna. By W.E. Norris, Author of 
“Matrimony,” ‘*Heaps of Money,” &c, Chaps, 

25-28, ; 

London: SmirH Exper and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 


I N DI A, 

Look out for “INDIA,” published on 

JANUARY 2nd, 1893. 

Every one interested in the progress and welfare of 
our Indian Hmpire should read INDIA, which re. 
presents the who'e of the great movement, Political, 
social, literary, and industrial, that is transforming 
the character and position of our Indian fellow-sub. 
jects. Under the Editorship of Mr. H. MORSE 
STEPHEN®, M.A., Lecturer on Indian History at 
Cambridge, INDIA will be published on the first day 
of each month, and will consist of thirty-two pages 
quarto. Supplementary numbers will be published 
from time to time containing verbatim reports of the 
debates on Indian questions in Parliament and the 
republication of ducuments of historical and current 
interest. The yearly subscription for the twelve 
numbers and all supp'ements is six shillings in Eng- 
iand and six rupees in India, post-free. Single copies 
Sixpence, obtainable at the offices of INDIA, 84 and 
85 Palace Chambers, 8.W. Ten thousand copies of 
the January number will be issucd, 

For List of Contents see next number of ‘* SpecTATOR.” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL 





USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0 C O A. 


Sir 0. A, Oamrron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro. 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00,, 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 
London, W.O. 


OUGHS, COLDS, PAINS in the 
CHEST, SHORTNESS of BREATH, PHLEGM. 
— Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give 
immediate relief and a rapid cure, nothing else gives 
such a sound refreshing night’s rest ; in rheumatic 
and nervous complaints they act like acharm. To 
singers and public speakers they are invaluable for 
clearing and strengthening the voice. They have & 
pleasant taste. 1s, 1jd. and 23, 9d. per box. Sold 
by all medicine vendors, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—There 1s 
nothing in the whole ‘‘ Materia Medica’ 
like these Medicaments for the certainty of their 
action in lumbago, sciatica, tic doloreux, and 
flying or settled pains in the nerves and muscle’. 
Diseases of this nature originate in bad blood and 
depraved humours, and until these are correc 
there c:n be no permanent cure. The ordinary 
remedies afford but temporary relief, and in the en 
always disappoint the sufferer. Holloway’s Oint- 
ment penetrates the human system as salt penetrates 
meat, and the Pills greatly assist and accelerate its 
operation by clearing away all obstructions ani 
giving tone to the system generally. The prophy- 
lactic virtues of Holloway’s remedies stand unrivalle*. 
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uESSRS, LONGHANS AND 60'S LIS. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY .—(New Volume.) 
COURSING and FALCONRY. By Harding 


and the Hon. GEraALD LasceLLes, With 20 Plates and 56 Illustrations 
Cr a uy John Chariton, R. H. Moore, and G, E. Lodge, L. Speed, &e. 
Crown 8vo, 103, 6d. J . 
“My, Harding Cox has done his work exceedingly well, and he has succeeded 
. oo ang a mass of interesting facts and useful information...... In Mr. 
3 ne piges the tyro will find useful instructions and the experienced will 
leover hints worth noting.”’—Field, 


COMPLETION OF THE CABINET EDITION OF 
MR. LECKY’S “ENGLAND.”’ 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 


: EENTH CENTURY. By Witiiam E. H. Lecxy. Cabinet Edition 
oe cers 8yo, 6s. each (England, 7 vols. ; Ireland, 5 vols.) : 


FIFTY YEARS in the MAKING of AUS- 


TRALIAN HISTORY. By Sir Henry Parkes, G.C.M G., Premier of New 
South Wales, 1872-75, 1877, 1878-79. With 2 Portraits, 2 vols, 8vo, 323, 
“ An attractive iable book, full of lessons to statesman, Its chief inter- 
est lies, of conrse, 1¢ light it throws upon the difficulties and pitfalls which 
beset the path of a strong and self-reliant nation in th »merking 5 and from this 
point of view it is one of the most importint books that have been recently 
devoted to colonial history.”"—St, James's Gazette, 


The RUINED CITIES of MASHONALAND: 


being a Record of Excavation and Exploration in 1891, By J. TuEopore 
Bent, F.S.A., F.R.G.8. With 2 Chapter on the Orientation and Mensura- 
tion of the Temples by R.M. W. Sway. With 5 Maps and Plans, 13 Plates, 
and 104 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo, 18s, 
“4 yery interesting book...... Strange as have been the tales which scholars 
ithe world, including even the discovery of the topless towers of Ilium. 
tranger has been recouvted than what Mr. Bent recounts in this 
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An ANALYSIS of the IDEAS of ECONO- 


MICS. By L. P. Surrres, B.A., of King’s College, Cambridge; Member of 
Her Majesty’s Bengal Civil Service, and_some time Finance Under-Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, Crown 8vo, 63, 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas Buckie, 3 
vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 


A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY : 


being a Practical Handbook with Transliteration, Accentuation, and Etymo- 
logival Analysis throughout. Compiled by Artur A, Macponety, M.A., 
Ph.D., (Deputy) Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. to, 42s, 


OLD and NEW ASTRONOMY. By Richard 


A. Procror and A. CowPeR RANYARD. With 31 Plates and 472 Illustrations 

in the Text, 4to, 36s. 
*,* The issue of this book in Parts is now completed. Part 13, APPENDIX, 
price ls., now ready, Cases for Binding can be obtained through all Booksellers. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS: the Autobio- 


graphy of Martha von Tilling, By BertHa von SurtNer. Authorised 
Translation by T. Homes, Revised by the Anthor. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
*,* This is a translation of a romance which has obtained a great success on 
the Continent under the name of * Die Waffen Nieder.” Baroness Suttner’s 
object in this story is to awake the attention of all thinking persons to the evi!s 
of war, and to the possibility of finding a remedy for it in a voluntary establish- 
ment of arbitration tribunals and mutual disarmanent. 





New Serial Story by the Author of “THE HOUSE OF THE 
WOLF.” See LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 


Now ready, price 6d, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. — JANUARY. 


A GENTLEMAN OF France: BEtNG THE MEMOIRS OF GASTON DE BONNE, SIEUR 
be Marsac. By Stanley J. Weyman, Author of “The House of the Wolf.” 
Chaps, I.-III, 

REMINISCENCES OF EpinpuraH Society NEARLY Firry Years Aco. By the 
Author cf “ Letters from the Baltic.” 

A Frat or 92, By A. H. Beesly. 

Tue GentLeMsn Opposite, By E. Chilton. 

a, in 1892. I, By the Author of ‘Charles Lowder.”’ II. By the 

itor. 

TweENTY-Five YEARS OF VILLAGE LiFE, By Rev. J. Vaughan, 

THE MINISTER’s Monry. By W. J. Lacey. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SuIP, By Andrew Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
New York: 15 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No, post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 

BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities aay mang by their Branch House 

im London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—_CATALOGUES sent on application, 











MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION, feap. 8vo. 
STRAY VERSES, 1889-1890. By Robert, 


Lord Hovcutron. With Dedicatory Verses to the Memory of 
Lord Tennyson. {In January. 





8vo, 14s. 
The GREAT ENIGMA. By W. S. Lilly. 
**An important contribution to the apologetics of theiam...... This great argu- 


ment, which involves a critical examination of some of the main currents of 
modern speculative thought, is presented with rare dialectical skill, A power- 
ful book—more powerful perbaps in its negative dialectic than in its constructive 
efforts, but in any case a serious and sustained polemic against some of the 
dominant tendencies of modern agnostic thought.”’—Times. 











With Portrait, 8vo, 14s. 


SIR HENRY MAINE: a Brief Memoir of 
his Life. By the Right Hon. Sir M. E. Grant Durr. With 
Some of his Indian Speeches and Minutes. Selected and 
Edited by Wuittey Sroxss, D.C.L. [This day. 





FOURTH EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


FREAM’S ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURE. 

Greatly improved, with many New Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The MISSION of the CHURCH. By the 

Rev. Cuartes Gore, Editor of “ Lux Mundi.” 
THIRD EDITION, medium 8vo, 15s. 

The ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN: De- 
sign, Views, and Plants. By W. Roxsinson, F.LS. With 
many fine additional Engravings. 





8vo, 9s. 


ARCHITECTURE: a PROFESSION or an 
ART. By Norman Suaw, R.A., T. G. Jackson, A.R.A., and 
others. 

With Portrait, Coloured Plates, Illustrations, and Map, 
medium 8vo, 18s. 

BATES’ RECORDS of a NATURALIST on 
the AMAZONS. A New Edition of the Unabridged Work. 


With a Memoir of the Author by Epwarp Cropp. 
[This day. 





With Tables of Cartouches, Map, and Index, crown 8vo, 5s. 


MARIETTE’S OUTLINES of ANCIENT 
EGYPTIAN HISTORY. Translated and Edited, with Notes, 
by Mary Broprick. A New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition. 








With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A POPULAR EDITION of the LIFE of 


CHARLES DARWIN. By his Son, Francis Darwin, F.R.S. 





LIBRARY EDITION, with 100 Illustrations by Pritchett, 21s. 


DARWIN’S VOYAGE of the ‘BEAGLE.’ 


Or POPULAR EDITION, Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 








A COMPANION VOLUME to DARWIN’S “ VOYAGE of the 
‘ BEAGLE,’” 


A NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
MOSELEY’S NOTES by a NATURALIST 


DURING the VOYAGE of H.M.S.‘ CHALLENGER’ ROUND 
the WORLD in the YEARS 1872-76. With Maps, Portrait, 
and Woodcuts, and a Brief Memoir of the Author, crown 
8vo, 9s. 
“Crammed with good things for the student of manners and customs,”’— 
Illustrated London News, 





Crown 8vo, NINTH EDITION, 7s. 6d. 
The COUNTRY BANKER: His Clients, 


Cares, and Work. By Groren Rae. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK to the RIVIERA. 
From Marseilles to Pisa. A NEW EDITION, with numerous 
New Maps engraved ona largescale, and a Chapter containing 
some Hints to Invalids on the Climate. 





/ 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKs, 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt, Author of “Thornicroft’s Model.” 3 yojs 








** Few cleverer books have been published this season...... As a society novel it reaches a really high level. The plot is at once intricate and interesti 
character-sketching is marked by rare truthfulness to Nature. The story will be read with avidity in many a household during the Christmas season” set ton 
Leader. a —Scoltish 


A FAMILY LIKENESS. By B. M. Croker, Author of ‘‘ Diana Barrington,” &e. 3 yo} 


‘The familiar charm of the author of ‘ Diana Barrington’ reasserts itself with undiminished force...... Juliet Cirwithen is a wholly delightful heroi 
Spectator. eroine, 


BARBARA DERING. By Amelie Rives, Author of ‘‘ The Quick or the Dead?” 9 


**It is perbaps one of the most brilliant character-studies in Knglish literature.’’— Woman, Vols, 


The IVORY GATE. By Walter Besant, Author of ‘All Sorts and Conditions of 


Men,” &c. 3 vols. 
** A delightful novel.’’—Scotsman, 


TRUST-MONEY. By William Westall. 3 vols. 


“‘ A stirring book, full of go.”,—Daily Chronicle. 


GEOFFORY HAMILTON. By Edward H. Cooper. 2 vols. * ralen 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY VIGNETTES. By Austin Dobson. Crown 8vo, buckram, Gs, 


* Austin Dobson is the lineal descendant of Addison, Goldsmith, and Gray...... To sit and bask in the sunshine of the eighteenth ceut vi i : 
a rare and holy joy.”—WaLTER Brsant, in The Author. : . - ontary with Austin Dobson ig 


WHERE ART BEGINS. By Hume Nisbet, Author of “Lessons in Art.” With 27 
w tirceeeiin ton dacenak oe Merete een, aap tence tte 1 i a 

the ha pplest colloquial - in Bde ae witha deeply a aoe _ _ nae oma er re - xt its practice, and critici sm, told in 

The WANDERING JEW: a Poem. By Robert Buchanan, Author of “The Shadow of 


the Sword,” &e. 














sn a 
BIMBI: Stories for Children. By Ouida.;A ROMANCE of the NINETEENTH CEN. 
With 9 Illustrations by Edmund H. Garrett. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, TURY. By W. H. Mattock, Author of “ The New Republic.” Crown 8y 
“**Bimbi’ is a collection of charming stories for children. The stories, the cloth extra, 6s. " 
scene of which is laidin Italy, breathe that atmosphere of joy and light and ‘* Nobody has done more than Mr. Mallock to popularise the study of ethics, 


dreamy repose which is found there and nowhere else, and which it seems to be | His mind is as clear as crystal, his views are essentially poetic. He has thought 
granted to but two of the present generation of poets and writers to convey | well, broadly, fervently on all topics that interes; modern man, and seems to be 
absolutely to their readers, namely, Browning and Ouida,.’”’—Illustrated London | now using the novel as a means to interpret his thoughts to ths world......Open 
News. Sei | ie you will, you will find in it a pearl either of thought or of expres. 
MAID MARIAN and ROBIN HOOD: aim,” manneann 1nd ONP NAVE. Die 
Romance of Old Sherwood Forest. By J. E. Muppock, Author of ‘‘ The The THOUSAND-and-ONE DAYS ° Persian 














Dead Man’s Secret.’”’ With 12 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. Crown Tales, Edited by Justin H. McCartny. With Photogravure Frontispiece to 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. f ‘ : : each volume by Stanley L. Wood. 2 vols. crown 8vo, half-parchment, 12s, 
** Any boy who takes up ‘ Maid Marian and Robin Hood’ is not litely to rest * These captivating volumes will be welcome to all who find delight in wander. 
until he has finished the wonderful and exciting narrative.’’—Leeds Mercury ing in an enchanting and enchanted world.”’—Daily News. ; 
The ANTIPODEAN: an Illustrated Annual. |The LOUDWATER TRAGEDY: being the 
Edited by Grorar Essex Evans and Joun Tigue Ryan. With an Introduc- GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL for 1892. By T. W. Spziaut, Author of “The 
tion by the Countess of JERSEY, and 88 Lilustrations. Royal 8vo, ls. Mysteries of Heron Dyk», &e. Demy 8vo, picture cover, 1s. 





LONDON. (The Story of London Illustrated for the People.) By Walter Besant, 


Author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &c. With 124 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 

**What the late J. R. Green has done for England, Mr. Besant has here attempted, with conspicuous success, for Cockaigne. The author of ‘A Short 
History of the English People’ and the }i-torian of the London Citizen share together the true secret of popularity. Buth have placed before the p-ople of to. 
day a series of vivid and indelible pictures of the people of the past...... No one who loves his London but will love it the better for reading this book, He who 
loves it not has hefore him a clear dnty and a manifest pleasure.”’—Graphic. 





TWO HAPPY YEARS in CEYLON. By C.F. Gordon Cumming. A New Edition, with 
28 Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 83. 6d. 
“It will certainly become the classical work on Ceylon.”’—Black and White. 


The BRIGHTON ROAD: Old Times and New on a Classic Highway. By Charles 


G. HARPER, Author of ‘English Pen Artists of To-Day.’’ With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 90 Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 16s. 

‘* The revived interest in our long neglected highway has already produced a considerable crop of books descriptive of English road life and scenery, but few 

have been more attrac+ ~ than this substantial volume. The author bas gathered together a great deal of amusing matter, while its ninety illustrations will add 

greatly to its attracti a the eyes of sympathetic readers.”’—Daily News. 














NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 











The AMERICAN CLAIMANT. By Mark Twain. | SANTA BARBARA, &c. By Ovrpa, Author of | The DUCHESSof POWYSLAND. By Grant ALLEy, 
agg Illustrations by Hal Hurst and Dan o acta. wEMAEION. Br © ° Author of ‘ The Tents of Shem,” &e. 
Beard, ORIN N. y CrcIL GRIFFITH, 5 4 
The FATE of HERBERT WAYNE. By E. J Author of “ Victory Deane,” &e. se ee, ot ee 
Goopman, Author of “ Too Curious.” * “| The DOWN FALL, By Ease Zou. Translated by Winter. With 3+ Illustrations, 
: ¢ Ernest A, VIZETELLY. SY. Wi Bronitant d 
MY FLIRTATIONS. By Mancarar Wrxaay. | The DREAM. By Emirs Zoxa, Author of “The | SUSY By Bury Hagia. With a Frontispiece m 


With 13 Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. 


The FIRM of GIRDLESTONE. A Romance of the 
Unromantic. By A. Conan Dorr. 


HOW TO PLAY SOLO WHIST. By C. F. Pardon and A. S. Wilks. With Illustrative 


Specimen Hands, A New Edition. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Downfall.” Translated by KEuiza E, Case. 
With 8 Full-Page [Illustrations by Georges | BLOOD ROYAL. By Grant ALLEN, Author of 
Jeanniot. [Shortly, “The Tents of Shem.” [ Shortly. 














HANDY NOVELS.—Uniform in style, feap. 8v0, cloth extra, 1s. 6d. each. 


The OLD MAID'’S SWEETHEART. By Atay Sr.| A LOST SOUL: being the Confession and Defence of | The SEVEN SLEEPER3 of EPHESUS. By M. E. 
UBYN. Charles Lindsay. By W. L. ALDEN. COLERIDGE. 
TAKEN from the ENEMY. By Henry Newnorr. [Shortlys _ 


KEN from the ENEMY MODEST LITTLE SARA, By ALAN St. AUBYN. Tes 
The WINDSOR PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and KNIGHTAGE, 1893. Edited by E. 
WALFORD, M.A. Crown 8vo, Windsor cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. 
It gives nearly all the information contained in other similar books, while it gives the blazon of the arms of all hereditary titles, and fuil accounts of all 
collateral branches in remainder to them. 


SCIENCE-GOSSIP: an Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students and Lovers 


of Nature. Devoted to Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Physivgraphy, Scientific Photography, &. Edited by Dr. 
_J. F. TAYLOR, F.L.S., &. 44. Monthly ; or 5s. per year, post-free. Toe JANUARY NUMBER is now ready, — 














b : 2 y a 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. Contents for JANUARY :— 
An Episode under the “ Terror.” By Philip Kent.—Sirius and its System. By J. Ellard Gore, F.R.A.S.—What became of Charles II.? By C. T. W. Rouble. 
—Mills and Mil'ers. By the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A.—Female Brains and Girls’ Schools. By George Miller, M.B —After Elk. By Francis Prevost. 
Prisors and Prisoners. By George Rayleigh Vicars, M.A —A Man’s Thoughts on Marriage. By E.B, Fox.—Quashie. By Frank Banfield, M.A.—Old Church 
Steeples, By Sarah Wilson.—A Garden in the Tropics. By James Rodway.—Pages on Plays. By Justin Huntly McUarthy, M.P.—* Kighteenth Uzntury 
Vignettes.” By Thomas Hutchinson.—Thomas Fuller. By Sylvanus Urban. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 


Lowvon: Printed by Covstns and Co., 18 Exeter Street, Strand; and Published by Joun CampnE.t, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the 
Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at the ‘‘Specrator’’ Office, No.1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, December 24th, 1892, 
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